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RITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY | ] 
SOCIETY for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade 
throughout | the World. 

The NUAL MEETING of this Society is to be held in 
green. .o. on WEDNESDAY. oe ‘ah Inst. 

HIS ROYAL hewne THE DU E OF SUSSEX, 
in the Chair. 

The Meeting, it is expected, will be attended by many distin- 
guished Philanthropists from — parts of the world, who 
are to take part in its proceedin 

The doors of the Hall will <y Seemed at 10 o'clock, and the 
chair taken at llo aie precisely. 

H. TREDGOLD, Secretary. 
‘ obtained on application to 
Messrs. Darton & Harvey. _Gracechurch-street ry & Son, 
Bishopsgate-street ; Hate Son, Piccadilly; J. eg 
Rerners-street ; J. Clark, Moorgate-street ; J. Sterry & Son, 1 
High-street, Borough ; and at the Society's Offices, 27, New 
Broad-street, 

ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS * ibe ARDEN.—The last Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY en of July. Fruit, Flowers, 
or other subjects intended | for —e at be delivered at 
this Office on Friday the 3rd, or at th ~~ $- Gerdes at 
TuURNHAM GREEN | ad half-past Nine ° o'eloe on the Morn- 
ing of the ith. Fellows may obtain any number of Tickets for 
the admission of their aes at this Office, price 5s.each. The 
gates will be opened at | o'clock on the days of Exhibition. All 
tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. each. 
21, Regent-street. 


HE GERMAN LANGUAGE.—An ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN, who has acquired a perfect knowl of 
the Language at one of the first 4 Establishments in Ger- 
many, and is now at Berlin, where h i purpose rposes residing for some 
years with a view to complete his a edical “Studies, wishes to 
take ueter his immediate care TWO OR THREE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, who may be desirous of learning the Language 
ae i ‘addition to the Public Lectures of the German 
Professors, it is also the intention of the Advertiser to provide 
Privats TvuTors in the various branches of Instruction. 
References of the highest respectability will be given. For 
particulars apply to A Mr. Parker, 445, Strand 


RIVATE TUTORW—A CLERGYMAN, 
graduate of Cambridge, is willing to receive into his 
house A PUPIL, as Companion to himself and a Gentleman 
who is at present reading with him, in preparation for Oxford. 
The Advertiser is residing at his curacy, in a pleasant part of 
the Country, within twenty miles aan of London. 
Address, the Rev. W.C., care of G. H. Street, Advertising 
Agent, 13, carey —sirects Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
TOURISTS, perce S 
URGESS'S ATENT PAN EIDOLON for 
SKETCHING any description of Country or Architec- 
ture, however complicated, without any previous knowledge of 
drawing, may now had at 134, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


Tickets of admission may 














Bacory, 9, Rue 


TTHEN/ZEUM.—The PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE of 
this Society, formed on the ness of the Athenwum Club, hereby 
give notice that the Books of the Association will remain open 
to receive applications from Noblemen and Gentlemen. desirous 
of becoming Members, until THURSDAY, the 9th day of July 
next, in order that the Committee may form some estimate of 
the extent of accommodation that may be required.—Prospec- 
tuses may be. nes. end Ny bg information obtained, by 

Othexs 6 to H. ecretary, at the soe 
ices of the Giab, No "é. ' Waterloo-place, Ps Pall Mall 


— Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. POUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
HURSDAY, June 25, and following days, ‘anc 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, in various departments of Literature, ipcioding 
qome of the best Works on silatesy. \, hy, Hedicine 
VeRaRS ts and Travels, the Drama, &c. ALUA 
RY, the Property of a Gentleman retiring ‘a4 the "ad 
c. 


aan &e. & 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


The late Major-General Sir ALEXANDER DICKSON'S 
— PICTURES, extensive LIBRARY exceeding 
3,000 Volumes, Chariot & Harness, Wines, §c. 
Mr. G, HUDSON will SELL aK AUCTION, on the Premises, 


ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH, on THURSDAY, June 
25th, 1840, and — ) Gilowies da 8, 


HE VALUABLE "COLLECTION 
TURES; amon 


which is a very fine Murillo; and others 
Lingleback, Peter Wouvermanns, Watteau, Licatelli, Vander 

Reule Bergh em, Arizonti, &c.—a fine Portrait of the Earl of 
Strafford, hy fonds ke. painted when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
5Drawings by by f pant, ° Popley and T. Fielding—Sea Views by 

Serres an: Impressions of the Chelsea Pensioners, 
Wellington a hin ae Adieux de Fontainbleau, and others. 
Also.a pleasing Collection of Prints by Ancient and Modern 
Artists; among them will be found Etchings by Rembrandt, 
Du Jardin, Waterloo, Berghem 

vai BOOK comprise man 








N of PIC- 


scarce Works in Antiquity, Gene- 

tory, the Fine Arts, Military and General Science, in- 
chadlan the Encyclopaedia Britannic a, with Supplement, 26 vols. 
—Archeologia, 24 vols. —Lodge’ e’s Portraits—Churchill's, prtous s, 
and many other valuable Collections of Voyages and Travels— 
the Ancient Chronicles — ( ‘omplete | mots of the Gentleman’ s 
Magazine—United Service Journal, 

A large Collection of MAPS, incliding the Ordnance Surveys, 
the Trigonometrical Survey in India, 

A small Cellar of CHOICE W INES, “about 70 Dozens, and a 





ANTED, £5, ne. by a Gentleman ¢ Png st 


e first 
ym 





t bi if rf in thane io one of BW ay 
to Mr. 4 Tayl or, N owt Wh harf, Lower Shadwell, London, late 
Mellishes. This is an opportunity that seldom offers. 


OMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—To be SOLD, 
either together or sapeapte, the following Lots, the Pro- 
perty of a Surgeon, former! Bae on the subject: —1, Up- 

s of 250 preparations, in bottles and spirit, of various dissec 
tions of Animals, including a regular series of dissections (exe- 
cuted with great care) of the Nervous ae — the lowest 
to the highest animal, price 15/. 15s.—2. A se of Skulls, in 
number 150, comprising 18 Human snails, together with those of 
the Horse 2, fus2, } rs yrussa 2, Monk ey 4 Birds 30 or more, 
and others, price 5/. 5s.—3. Skeletons of various Animals, in- 
cluding a Lcopard (st (articulated), Dog. Monkey, eo * Rat. pend ° 
an — it 

of stuffed British, Birds and Animals (20 fe yey 
PU of the principal groups, with a ostionien of upwards 
of 1000 British Insects and Cabinet, and an Arm: 4s. 6d.— 
5. A number of So ag preparations of the Human subject, 
of Muscles, Vessels. *. Ligaments, &c., an aga Heart, an 








Qyeter Cask of Old Po 
‘own-built CHARIOT and HARNESS, (by 
Peake of Leicester-square, 1837,) complete, and in perfect con- 


ition. 
To be viewed on Pussiow and Wednesday Noneer, Wool the Sale. 
e wic’ 


Catalogues, 6¢. each may had of the Auctioneer, 3 
at ber $s, ll; of Messrs. Sherwood & Co. 7 
noster-row; of Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court ; 
and of Mr. isritten, Picture Dealer, Dungannon-street, London. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


UTUAL ASSURANCE on _ LIVES, ENDOW- 
es = ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King William- 
street, 


Sel ia irectors. 
>. P. Bousfield, R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, E i. sdanions Ea, 
William Cash, S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
C. Lushington, AR M. 
i 


Joseph Hargrave, Richard Shortridge, E: 
Thomas Hodgkin, M. D. ‘s a = 
Medical Director: 


5. T. Conquest, oe D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 


Cornhi 











numerous separate Bones of the Head, Trun 

and some ‘Articul ated Extremities, Pelves, Models &e., and 
Case, with a series of Stomachs of Animals dried a varnished 
5l. eg Five commodious pane —— adapted for a smal 

Museum, 61. 6s. The whole may be for 35/., an 

would form a good nucleus for a ovineial or Private Museum. 
For further particulars apply without delay to A. B., 16, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row.—No abatement will be made. 


CHROMATIC TELESCOPE.—FOR SALE, 
an qncelient TRAVELLING ASTRONOMICAL TELE- 
SCOPE, 34 feet focns, 2% inches aperture, by Rubergall, glassed 
Wy the celebrated Taller. It is fitted with two Eye pieces for 
egreetanee objects, and four Powers for eae perpeses 
an a mount on = brass stand, we ye oy at he w whole 
packed in a mahogany case of most portable dimensions for 
travelling, price 251, To be be seen at Andrew Ross & Co., Opti- 
cians, 33, Regent’s-circus. 
a of MARRIAG E—At a Meeting 
ies ieved by the oxitie wi teizictions upon 
farriage f parti at the O Office of Messrs. C ER and MAY- 
D, No. 3, Mansion-house Place, Ph nae om Thursday, the 
set ve Y May, a Committee, consisting of seven of the gent emen 
present, was appointed (with power to add to hele number), to 
take the y steps for the repeal of the objection- 
able restrictions upon Marriage, and more particularly that va i 
rohibits marreage with a decea. = 's Sister; and it was resolved. 
That the obj jects wd the meeting should be “forthwith published 
in such oft e London and Provincial papers as the Committee 
misht think proper, with a view to obtain the active co-operation 
parties interested. ions to be add to 
Messrs, Crowder and Maynard, as above. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH begs to call the at- 
tention of ory anponseted 3 in the above studies, to his Ca- 
talogue of near 3,000 volumes (the largest collection for sale in 
London) of VOYAGES, TRAVELS and GEOGRAPHY ancient 
and motora, st yery ow | agp Sent, on application to all 
panel oft or lage free. 
R. Smith, Geographic kseller, 4, Old Compt 


th, 
Soho, ‘London. " 




















treet 








whos become due the Ist July next, are 
me. informed ‘that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that time OSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion House, London.—Capital £500,000. 

Directors.—A. John Johnson, Esq. Alderman. 
John Atkins, Kenneth pinestere, Esq. 
James Bidden x M'Guffie, E 

Cont. F. Brandret John Maclean Lee, 
Vice-Adm. Robt. Honyman. a Marmaduke oonsten, Esq. 
mee Ifill. ay Sir William White. 
exander Robertson, Esq. Managing Dir. recto 
pe and salutary improvements have been introduced 
into Life Assurance practice by this Company. : 
The Policies or Contracts of A are indefeasibl 

indisputable. 2 
‘The whole Profits of the Mutual or Fosticipetiog Branch of 

Assurance, are divided amongst the assured of that Class, who 

are relieved from all responsibility. 

edical Gentlemen are in ‘all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their re 
iberal Comunienton allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
One-balt of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 
paid, checding a guecter facility for Loan Transactions than any 
as been suggested—allowing a Policy to be 
pe at one-half of the usual sacrifice—and entitling the as- 
sured at a Lm —y- when loss of health may prevent him 
from , to continue a Policy for double 
the amount of the ‘om for which he has paid Premiums. 
= Premium Credit Table to assure 1001. payable at Death. 
2od 3rd 4th 6th 7th 
Year. | Year. | Year. a Year. 
£0 18 11/£0 19 10 £1 
Be esa a! 
49 ot 








and 














1 110 
182 3 14 
1121 20 
118 27 
2 51 

















u Coq-St.- H 
To other countries. the postage in addition. 


FR£cuTHEIUM CLUB, or AUXILIARY 


onoreé, Paris, or at the Atheneum ‘Omen: 
(3 





| Longest of " 
ANNUI 
' AND ANNOLT IES GR 





iptions for the S d 
ndon. For France, 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK'’S COUR 


TNITED KINGDOM LI LIFE ASSU! ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall |, London. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing gone on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 3ist December, 1840. Parties, there- 
ore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making proposals. 

‘The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five per cent, 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 

Age. t Profits. With Profits. 
Bessesssseneeeedel ‘3 WOseeceeeceeeedl 18 
+ 2 310. 28 
219 1. 


8 per Cent. 
2 


"| Deena ye $F . 

Annual Premium for assuring 1002. pay eS. at A oe e, or 

death, should it occur before the party attains that a eat = 
Age to be attained. Sixty. Sixty-five. 


“Sevens ° 
eeeK® 6 leveverved y, 
3 210. 


2 2 Aveseoseed? 0 0 
tee - 2 


LE.—A | perso aged 20. 20, by. ayin an annual premium 
of 2., Goceasen entitled to 1007. on AS attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that a 
For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t e; may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination Bare 
the Agents, Edward Frederick oo og E: Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street, and 8. F. Youde, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 
very information will i pierdes on a plication to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward No. 8, . aterloo-place. 
posals may be aa - Ww ednesday at 3 o'clock, and any 
other da qppearance may be made r: salf-past 2 o'clock, when 
Frederic le Thomson, Esq ; the mpany y's Surgeon, is in 
attendance. EDWAR D LE NOX BOYD, Sec. 


TIXHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered by Act of Parliament. oe ‘apital. 500, 
Patrons—The Archp. 0 Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
he Marquis of Londonderry) Sir Francis Lawley. Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Si: 
‘lb: by. Bart. 


gs) 

Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
zag Archdeacon of York 
Archdeacon of the East Riding 
t hea Agemione on of Cleveland 


Hobert Cracrott sa. 
obert Denison > 
P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Mortin Stapylton, Esq. 
‘hompson, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wa ill Esq. 
Actuary a 


d Secretary— W. L. New 

The Terms of this Compeny | for LIFE INSURANCES will be 
found on comparison to be t west which can be taken wit 
safety. and particularly for FEM. ALE LIVES, the lowest charg: 
Ld any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 

ables (complete Costes of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate A pe may be had on ap lication at the Office in York 
or any of the Agents.) will show the Day Premiums required 
for securing 4 a" payable on ~ “lee 

AM 


Age next Premiums fi 
Birthday. One Y, fear - 
‘£0 4 


r+ 
60 
75 


20 
40 





etlan 
The Bishop  § Gloucester 
The Bisho 
ast t Morpeth, M.P. | 
[ord Fee ersham if 
Lord Hotham, M.P. 
Lord Howden, G.C.B. K.C. 
Lord ove B 

ir av . . 
Hon, E. R P etre = 





or 
_ Years. "iihole Lier 
£0 18 4 £1 


60 3°17 15 oO 51210 
Table of Premiums payable Sor sf ‘aned number of cam only. 
A 


Annual Pre- Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
for 10 Years only.|for 15 Years only.| for 20 Y — only. 
£179 £343 £2 


Age next 
Birthday. 
20 
40 64 
50 76 415 


20 £41 3 £2 a 
° 5 = a 


317 








ceo #20 


61 : 7 
Table of Premiums edie ona Seven Years’ ascending Scale. 


Annval Pre- “Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 

miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 

first 7 Years, | second 7 Years. |mainder of f Life. 
£140 £1 4 £2 3 


Age next 
Birthday. 
20 

40 289 


38 
50 26 


512 
£116 
36 


319 
A FEMALE, 
20 £1 9 
40 5 27 
a 211 3 3.46 590 
Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 
| Annual Pre- nual Pre- | Annual Prems. 
miums payable mums payable | payable for re- 

first 7 rears. second 4 Years. mainder of Life. 

20 2 51 ql] 6 a1 7 


40 3196 319 21 
50 6 23 
20 i £1 5 
40 2 4 17 


Age next 
Birthday. 


50 2 
ee | of the "Jollowing description may also. be oflected 
at this Office, viz.: On the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Lives: 3 on the First Death of ¥ bree Lives;on the 
‘bree Lives; the Decease of One Lire before 
TIES SANDS REVERSIONS. PU RCHASED 


ER INSURANCES — effected, by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every desc ription of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth the attention ef respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications + to be ma 

Mr. W. L. NEW MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


another. 
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STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King hg eg City.—Capital, ORE MILLION 
me... —Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq Henry paweon. Esq. 
William Davis, Es. a w, Esq. 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. A. Thomy on Sm bh, Esq. 
William Gunston, Esq. Frederick . West, 
Maj.-Gen.C, Hodson. .LC.S.| George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
jilham Azscough yilkinson, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, ‘City, 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
al Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premiu 
Annual Premium for \001. payable during 
| First five |Second five, Third five |Fourth five|Remainder 


Years. | Years. Years. fears. of Life. 
is| £0 9 4 | 35 | £1 7h | £113 1 £1 18 10 
mr eaet tei tes 214 29 
35 110 4 117 2 | 25 6 215 8 38 4 
| 246 2u 8 3 4 436| 54 


_By« order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 


LIFE OFFICE, 59, Recent street, Piccadilly. 

Established 1806.—Capital, a Million ste sling aud upwards. 

Presi ident The Right Hon. EARL EY. 
ustees and Directors 
Bie Grace the Duke of ftutland. Sir Frede prick A. Ros, Bart. 
he Marquis of az ». Welby, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord K A. Pryme, a M.-P. 
ae he Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. Sir Richard King, fart. 

Sir W. E. Welby, Ba J. Conant, Esq. 

Sir John Conon, Bart. Barber Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. 

The NTY is the only Fire Office which has constantly 
made aon to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
‘These returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent.,and have 
amounted to upwards of 100,000/. 

In the Life Ollice, nearly the whole of the profits are divided 
among the parties insured. ‘Their effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late aeaenty on his own life for 3,000/., 
which additions increased to 3,963 

Upwards of Thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within 

afew years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 

Offices have been long realized under the p plans and management 
of the Provident Life Office. J. BEAU MONT, Esq. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FU aoe = LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIE 
Accumulated F oy isle 9590,000/, 
Annual Revenue nearly 170,002. 
ARTIES intending to effect Life Assurances at 
this Office, are reminds od of the great benefits to be derived 
by those who take advantage of the current year, the regula- 
tions of the Society requiring that, before additions can become 
absolutely vested, the policies ¢ sntitled thereto must have been 
in endurance at least five full and complete years. ‘This con- 
dition will, of course, be satisfied, at the next periodical inves- 
tigation, on the 3lst Decembe r, 1345, in regard to all policies 
opened within the year 184¢ 
Whilst in this year the - A antages thus to be derived are even 
eater than in any other during | the septennial period, it may 
e confidently asserted thatin any year, owing to the careful 
and economical system of its management, to the judicious 
selection of lives assured, and to the great facilities afforded in 
the settlement of c ems, there is no office in which greater 
benefits can with justice » be held out to the public. 
By way of illustration. of these, and of the remarkable rapidity 
of the growth of this Society, it may be stated,— 
at in the event of a party insured under a policy opened in 
the year 1520, pro 3,000/. (being at that time the largest sum 
taken by the otlice on oft life,) dying after payment of the pre- 
mium for the present year, his representatives would be en- 
titled to receive the sum of 4, wee. os. 6d. Thus, 
Original sum assured «+ +.seee+s+ee. sesseeeeeeeeeeer£ 3,000 0 0 
Vested additions at 31st Dec. 1831, being 
at the — of 14 per cent. per annum, 
on the 3,0 erecccccccccccocescccscceee oe O 0 
Ditto, isto, ae Sist Dec. 1838, being at 
the rate of 2 pe r cent. per  gpereoe on 
both the 2,000/, and the 5401, .e.eeseee 49512 0 














— 1,03 12 0 
4,035 12 0 
Contingent prospective additions applicable to the 
years 1839 and 1510, being at the rate of 2 pe recent. 
per ann. on the accumulated sum of 4,025/. 12s. 161 8 6 


£4,197 0 6 

Had the policy been for 5,000/., which is now the largest sum 
assured, the amount to be rece »ived would have been 6 9951.08.10d, 

And that during the last ten years the amount of sums insured 
has increased from 955,000/. to 3,797,000/. (the amount of in- 
surances last year aione being no less than 630,0.0/.), and the 
accumulated fund from 189,0002. to 49,0000. 

Copies of the Report of the proceedings of last year may be 
had on eyplics ation at the head office, or at any of the Society's 
agencies; and all communications and inquiries addressed to 

ihe Manazer in Edinburgh, or to any of the agencies, will meet 
vith immediate, attention; and blank forms of proposals will 
be forwarded with the necess: me instructions as to filling them 
up, &c. JOHN MAC KE "yy Manager. 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, May 29, 1840. 

Agents: London, Hugh M'Kean, office, 7, ‘path Mall West; 
Bradford, Gocrke Rogers, llorton- rond ; Hudderstield, Messrs. 
Marsden & ces, of the Hudderstield Banking Company; 
Leeds, William W: ard, Attorney ; Liverpool, Arthur Ou ghterson 
& Co. Exchanze-street East ; Manchester, Thomas Loothman, 
jun,; Newcastle, oe ne s Bertram, 12, Sa ania. 









i . price 
HE POPL I ATION of PON TY POOL and 
the Parish of “TR! bAazs HIN. situated in the so-called 
* Disturbed Districts.” its Moral, Social, and Intellectual Cha- 
Fracter: a Lecture deiivered : t! 1¢ Mechanics’ Ins titution, P onty 
Pool. By G.S. kK RICK, Esq. avs artes Iron Works. 
“Simpkin & M » Lou eft ties, Bristol. 


Just published, 2nd edition, by OSELEY, prige 5s, 
e ‘ CHAPTERS on NERVOUS | or 
Simpkin & Marshall, and all 
Car idge University, having 
ypli tint of fourte en ye ers’ dura- 
of “uwelve only 
gain, to cure 
t ss ity, exhaustion, 
determinatic d to the head, vertigo, “groundle ss fear, 
failure of uwemory, inc apacity for sti udy and business, restless- 
ness, irresolution, wretchedness, indecision, delusion, melan- 
choly, thoughts of self-destruction, &c., are curable by this dis- 
ost recover in six weeks. Apply to, or address, post 




















tion, « 
uncered, 
others. | 








covery. 
paid, Hiev- Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. At home from 11 tos, 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. Part V 
a GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
Rev, HUGH JAMES HOSE. BLY Principal of King's College, 


ondon 
Published for the Proprietors by B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 





Important Inquiry regarding the Influence of Log Heavenly 
Bodies on the Atmosphere of "a Earth 
Just pay price ls. 
HOUGHTS on PHYSICAL ‘ASTRONOMY. 
By FRANCES B. BURTON, 
Authoress of * Astronomy Familiarized.’ 
* The above work is calculated to set at rest the queen of 
Pisbetny Influence, so much agitated at the present time 
Set. Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
ust published, pric 
LETTER - JAMES WM. ‘GILBART, Esq., 
General Manager of the London and W eotminster Bank 
ULA TION of the CURRENCY by the FORE IGN 
G nd on the Appointment of the Bank of England 
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REVIEWS 
State Education considered with reference to pre- 
valent Misconceptions on Religious Grounds. 
By the Rev. Baden Powell. Parker. 
On National Education. By W.J.Fox. Fox. 
On the Improvement of the Working Classes by 
means of Mechanics’ Institutions, By Charles 
Rosser. Gloucester, Davies. 
The Mission of the Educator. 
Justice. Hodgson. 


We shall not apologize for recurring so soon to 
the subject of National Education, being satisfied 
that were we to devote a weekly article to the 
theme, we should not exhaust either the various 
topics, or the growing desire of the better por- 
tion of the public fairly to grapple with them. 
In our last notice of education pamphlets [4 then. 
No. 648], we dwelt chiefly on the little that had 
been hitherto effected, and on the opposition or 
indifference so long manifested by the governing 
classes to all attempts, in whatever direction 
they were made, for the improvement and ex- 
tension of national instruction. In insisting on 
this dark side of the question, we stated that we 
did not despair; and the publications to which we 
are now about to solicit attention, may perhaps be 
considered as sufficient reasons for our confidence. 
Our former article, also, was addressed to the 
conscience of the opposers of all reform: our 
present intention is to attack them on the ground 
of prudence; by showing what is passing in the 
world of opinion, and is daily rendering their 
opposition, not merely more hopeless of success, 
but more dangerous to the very interests, for the 
sake of which they are so strenuously doing 
battle. Before, however, we proceed further, 
we must again protest against being misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented in what we shall say. 
We enter on the subject more in sorrow than in 
anger, being satisfied that the opponents and 
obstructors of education act only after their kind. 
The conscientious portion of them are guided by 
the partial lights which shine in the peculiar 
sphere they inhabit; while the self-seekers are 
but paying a common tribute to human infir- 
mity, and are (to use a vulgar phrase) not so 
far “worse than their neighbours’ as to justify 
the vehement anger of a wise man. We claim, 
therefore, from the parties, not to be considered 
as an enemy, or as coming forward in a polem- 
ical spirit to attack either men or things. Our 
design is confined to a simple statement of facts, 
—for prevailing opinions are facts, and the most 
stubborn and troublesome facts with which a 
politician has to deal. Were we as much in- 
clined to pass the subject in silence as some 
might desire, we insist that our doing so would 
not prevent the publication of such works as 
those now under review: neither if they, too, 
could be suppressed, would that prevent the 
snow-ball of opinion from rolling and accumu- 
lating, till its mass finally overthrows whatever 
stands in its way. However ill the individual may 


By a Friend to 


think of the reasoning, or of the tendencies of 


such works, be he or his party as powerful as he 
may, he cannot prevent either their existence or 
their influence: the ideas there advocated have 
spread, are spreading, and will spread, till they 
become realized in action; and we do not think 
it wise in those who dislike them, to object to 
the reporter who points to the mine beneath 
their feet, instead of regulating their own con- 
duct by the circumstances indicated. 


And, first, we call upon the opponents of Na- | 


tional Education to observe on the sources of the 
hostility of which they complain. Of this, the 
pamphlets which stand at the head of this paper 





first is by a clergyman, an Oxford professor, one 
(it might be supposed) prepared by circumstances 
to be satisfied with all existing arrangements, and 
to give full value to any suggestions of danger to 
establishments from projected innovations; the 
second is from the pen of Mr. Fox, a sectarian 
of great eminence, who has taken his station far 
in advance among the outposts of reformation. 
The first of these writers is worthy of all their 
consideration, as coming forth from their own 
camp, and bearing conscientious testimony in 
defiance of all natural leanings; the second is 
important as carrying the flag of a class formid- 
able for their numbers, their energies, and their 
remoteness from the notice of the legislative 
classes. We, at least, have little doubt, that if 
the high-pressure speakers and voters on the 
side of authority had the remotest notion of the 
sort of people who think with Mr. Fox on edu- 
cational matters, they would be less confident in 
themselves, and less overbearing in their claims. 
When, however, we find men, whose general 
training and habits of thought are “far as the 
poles asunder,” thus meeting by opposite paths 
in one common agreement, we cannot but think 
that the fate of the cause is decided; and that 
it will be no more than a becoming caution in 
their opponents, to reflect on the dangers brought 
upon establishments, by those who persist in 
binding them up with a falling and a discredited 
question. 

In our review of Mr. Fox's earlier Lectures 
(Athen. No. 588), we considered this gentleman 
as the exponent of that education which arises 
spontaneously from the tuition of things, as op- 
posed to the verbal inculcations supplied in 
schools and universities, by catechisms and by 
sermons. The wide extent of difference be- 
tween the results of these respective teachings 
is evinced in every page of his discourses; but 
on no point is the difference more wide than 
on that of education. It is precisely with the 


| self-educated classes that the demand for na- 


tional instruction has originated. Conscious 
themselves of the difficulties with which they 
have been condemned to struggle in the un- 
assisted attainment of knowledge, and rendered 
sensible, through personal experience, of the 


| anti-social tendencies of ignorance, they were 





the first to call for a better system, as well as 
for its wider diffusion. If due allowance be 
made for individual exceptions, and the upper 
classes be considered only in their several cor- 
porate capacities, it is not too much to say, that 
the scanty and limited support they have given 
to the proposition, has arisen from apprehension 
of the consequences of leaving the seekers of 
knowledge to their own guidance. They have 
seen that opinion is fast escaping from the con- 
trol of the formerly influential classes ; and they 
have been aroused to the necessity of promoting 
some sort of education, in order that those classes 
may become once more masters of its direction. 
Between these two great divisions of the national 
population it is obvious that there can be little 
agreement. As their respective notions of the end 
to be sought are different, so must their ideas of 
the means for its attainment be widely divergent. 
The end required from national instruction by 
(what, for want of a better term, we must call) 
the people, is the free and unshackled use of the 
human faculties,—in one word, mental indepen- 
dence: the end desired by the categories opposed 
to the people, is the maintenance of the masses 
in certain given opinions. The people, there- 
fore, in asking for education, intend the deve- 
lopement of all the sources of knowledge and 
enjoyment incidental to humanity; the other 
party, while they demand the education of the 
people, really mean the inducation of certain 


may be taken as affording some indication. The | determinate principles and modes of thought, 


by means of determinate dictations, to be im- 
plicitly received,—the honest, from a convic- 
tion that these principles are the best for the 
objects of their instruction; but all with an 
equal conviction that they are necessary for the 
security of property, and the maintenance of 
‘existing institutions. 

These different views, more or less clearly 
seen by some, more or less unfolded by others, 
have occasioned a corresponding laxity in the 
use of the phrase itself of National Education; 
and it is clear that disputants for the most 
part are, like the labourers of Babel, talking of 
different things, without being aware of it. With 
such mystifications, Mr. Fox, more suo, deals in 
a summary and tranchant way, in his first Lec- 
ture, “On the spirit and purpose with which the 
establishment of a National Education should be 
attempted.” Commencing with that most com- 
mon error, the confusion of National Education 
with National Religion, he asks— 

“ Whether, in advocating National Education, we 
are thinking of our theology, hoping to spread the 
faith of our doctrines, desirous it may be even of 
saving souls by the belief of what to us appears to be 
divine truth? Are we at the work of sectarian pro- 
selytism ? This is an aim which, when brought into 
contact with the idea of National Education, becomes 
at once self-demonstrative of its own impropriety. 
We may deem our doctrines the truth of God, and 
essential to the salvation of the soul; but we know 
that wise and good people about us hold very dif- 
ferent views, and have their antagonist doctrines to 
which they attach equal importance. We know that, 
divided as this country is into so many religious sects 
and parties, National Education cannot, and ought 
not to become the machinery of theological prose- 
lytism, and could only be made so, either by an un- 
warrantable exclusiveness that destroys all applica- 
tion of the word ‘ national,’ or by the practice of a 
deception which ill accords with any honest notion 
of education at all. * * Whatever be the result as 
to theological opinion, inasmuch as it tends to jar 
with, to narrow the nationality of education, it is 
evidently an unworthy object, and an unworthy ac- 
companiment in the mind of him who looks straight- 
forward at the one great end, I stand not here to 
refute, or to defend, any dogmatic system whatever, 
be it what it may; but, to force conscience, to de- 
ceive, or to exclude, is doing evil that good may come, 
and attempting to march through the curse of sec 
tarianism to the blessings of National Education.” 

In these views Mr. Fox is not misled by a 
sectarian spirit; for we find the same doctrine 
maintained in the pamphlet on State Education, 
written, as we have said, by a member of the 
established church, who enters somewhat more 
deeply into the sources of the fallacy which leads 
to a contrary conclusion. As Mr. Powell by his 
position, by his reputation for science, and, above 
all, by his clerical character, will have great 
weight with his readers, and as his testimony is 
open, clear, and decisive, we shall quote him at 
considerable length. 

“ There is a confused sort of idea, very commonly 
entertained, that there is a kind of ‘ national religion’ 
distinct from the mere aggregate of individual reli- 
gious persuasions in the nation; that there is a sort 
of responsibility in the state collectively, distinct from 
the responsibility of the individuals who compose it. 
Accordingly, many writers, entertaining some vague 
sentiment of this kind, have exerted all their skill to 
reduce it into a tangible form, to give to their float. 
ing and misty ideas a local habitation and a name; 
and they have succeeded in persuading their followers 
and themselves into a fixed belief in the substantial 
existence of such pure creations of fancy as the ‘ con- 
science of the legislature,’ the ‘ responsibility of the 
state,’ the ‘religion of the nation,’ as things quite 
apart from personal obligations and individual faith, 
* * When the attempt is made to say what is the 
* national creed,’ it will soon be found, that so far as 
any definite meaning can be traced, it can be no 
more than this: not the obligations, the conscience, 
| the religion, which the state actually owns, for these 
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are diverse, but that which it ought to own. And 
then, again, who is to decide this? No one pretends 
to do so, but the parties who thus declaim: they are 
themselves the keepers of the state conscience. The 
religion of the state, therefore, means the religion 
which the state ought to uphold, in obedience to the 
dictates of these, its spiritual directors: the religious 
state education is that which the government is 
bound alone to sanction in dutiful obedience to its 
father-confessors. * * Now I would merely inquire 
what is here to be understood by ‘ the state acknow- 
ledging the Church to be true.’ Does the state mean 
the whole nation? dissenters as well as churchmen ? 
or, is it that the legislature decides the belief of the 
people? or, in other words, is spiritually infallible? 
Or is it merely that the members of the government 
acknowledge their own individual belief? and yet are 
to compel the people to support it? But, further, if 
the religion of the Church be true, we are told, it is 
therefore alone true. Where and how, I ask, does 
the state, or even the Church, make this inference ? 
or how does it follow at all? * * The notion of some 
religion belonging to the nation collectively, developes 
itself in a variety of strange and preposterous forms. 
Thus we hear some contending loudly for the ‘essen- 
tially Protestant and evangelical Christianity of this 
country,’ and opposing to the uttermost, any scheme 
of education which they conceive violates this prin- 
ciple. But what is meant by this essential Protes- 
tantism of England? Does the country contain 
Papists and Jews, or not? are they subject to its 
laws? do they share its burdens? are they admitted 
to its rights? * * Those who maintain the notion of 
a state belief, cannot distinguish between the govern- 
ment protecting any sect or doctrine and the nation 
acknowledging it:—between liberality towards any 
creed, and admission of its truth. They cannot see 
the state uphold any persuasion which they disap- 
prove, without considering themselves thereby impli- 
cated in countenancing it. They cannot hear of the 
national funds appropriated to maintain what they 
deem erroneous systems, without imagining themselves 
involved in approval of those errors. 

* There is a strong tendency in all exclusive creeds 
to aim at the sole pre-eminence, and moreover to 
seek it, not solely by evincing the spiritual superiority 
which belongs to truth, but from extraneous support 
and public countenance. Hence the jealousy felt 
by the disciples of exclusiveness at equal toleration, 
and the alarm experienced at any measures which 
tend to give the fair and due protection to other de- 
nominations whose tenets «hey denounce as heretical ; 
henee the sacred war-cry of ‘danger to religion ;° 
hence the indefinite apprehension of coming evil, and 
the portentous anticipation of approaching ruin and 
subversion of the truth. * * These alarms are not, 
however, confined to the Established Church; among 
other parties, who do not altogether insist on schemes 
of so very exclusive a nature, we yet find the same 
sort of apprehension evinced in other ways, * * Such 
notions are widely upheld, and they have acquired 
that religious authority which invests even the most 
irrationgl ideas with a sacred character. To assail 
them is deemed a species of sacrilege, and to argue 
against them is anathematized as impious.” 

This long, but considerably abridged quota- 
tion is perfectly conclusive. It is impossible to 
give a Repentienate consideration to its honest 
and truly religious topics, without being satisfied 
at once of the danger of the pretensions put forth 
by the party, and of the fallacy by which they 
are upheld. : 

Passing over many other particulars, enough 
has been shown of what National Education is 
not, to lead to something like accuracy as to what 
it is, or should be. If there be any one fact 
irresistibly demonstrated by the history of the 
last sixty years, it is the impossibility of keeping 
mankind in leading-strings. This may, or may 
not, be a cheering truth; it may lead to wisdom, 
virtne, and happiness, or it may lead to revolution 
and to anarchy ; and every man has a clear right 
to his own opinion as to that point. But no one 
of common observation can deny that the ex- 
pansive power of opinion is beyond every known 
machinery of resistance; or will refuse to ac- 
knowledge that continued opposition to its energy 





on the part of governments has suffered con- 
tinued defeat. With this knowledge, the issue 
of any attempt to bastardize education, and to 
thwart the people in their desire for knowledge, 
cannot be doubtful. It is manifest, however, 
that they who fear knowledge, who see in the 
popular developement of faculties nothing but 
increased occasions for popular abuse, cannot be 
sincere advocates for an honest and free disse- 
mination of it. A belief in the utility or the 
necessity of popular education is essential to a 
correct idea of a national system. On this truth, 
Mr. Fox’s remarks are searching. 

“The spirit in which National Education should 
be regarded is one of faith in knowledge. To me, the 
frequently expressed dread of this or that kind of 
knowledge, for this or that class of human beings, seems 
almost atheistic. Knowledge of his works is acquain- 
tance with their maker. What, in the balance, are 
the inconveniences that any class of people may ex- 
perience in consequence of the establishment of a 
National Education? No doubt, to the quacks of 
every profession, it would be inconvenient that there 
should be a general and familiar understanding of the 
principles of law or medicine, &c.,—no doubt, to the 
affected exclusives in classical or other literature, it 
would be very inconvenient that their artificial mo- 
nopoly of what is called learning should be invaded, 
—no doubt, to the monopolist, it would be very in- 
convenient that the laws which regulate commercial 
interests and national interests and profits, should be 
understood by those at whose expense his monopoly 
exists and is carried on, and enriches the class to 
which he belongs,—no doubt, it would be very in- 
convenient to the litterateur and the critic, that the 
weights and measures by which he estimates truth 
and beauty, should be in the hands of the vulgar 
also; and that they should not only be able to use 
his implements, but to weigh his weights and mea- 
sure his measures also,—no doubt, it would be very 
inconvenient to the preacher, the divine, the theolo- 
gian, that there should be a common power of can- 
vassing the doctrines that he preaches, of analysing 
their scriptural or their rational character, and sub- 
jecting them to the test of a free inquiry as bold or 
bolder than his own, and conducted with similar 
means of arriving at their reality: he would, proba- 
bly, be sorely annoyed that fishermen and tent-makers 
should again have God’s mission to build or batter 
doctrines ; and, doubtless, it would be inconvenient 
to the statesman that he should no longer be able to 
misquote history with impunity ; that the triumphant 
appeal to party authority should command no im- 
plicit assent ; that he should not be able to shine and 
persuade by arguments addressed to men’s sordid in- 
terests or varying passions, but be compelled to keep 
more in the straight road towards accomplishing the 
well-being of society. There would be great incon- 
venience to these and other classes; but if we are 
only seeking for a system which is to keep classes 
from inconvenience, in the name of heaven let us not 
talk of the establishment of a National Education.” 

From these considerations we are led directly 
to the conclusion, that the nation cannot and 
will not rest satisfied with any scheme of Na- 
tional Education placed under the direction of 
those who openly proclaim their distrust of 
knowledge, and their determination to confine 
it within very narrow channels, and to direct it 
to the fewest possible objects. Whether the 
notions advocated on one side or on the other 
be correct—whether the plans of the one or the 
other be preferable—is not the question at 
issue. The real questions are, the state of the 
popular demand, and the capability of resisting or 
eluding it. It may be competent to the deter- 
mined opponent of all education for the working 
classes, to act upon his opinion, and resist every 
legislative attempt for the promotion of that 
end; but the instant it is conceded that edu- 
cation of some sort is desirable—is necessary 
to public happiness and public safety—then the 
recipients become third parties in the dispute. 
It is nolonger what A or B thinks best, but what 
will satisfy the wants of the people, will induce 
them to take what is offered—and look no further. 





In parliamentary discussions, this has been kept 
too much out of view. The ministry, in their 
laudable desire to make a beginning, have yield- 
ed concession after concession ; and the opposed 
parties have battled for the amount of exclusive- 
ness which shall be introduced into the national 
schools; but while they are discussing creeds 
and spelling-books in the house, the third parties, 
without its walls, are calling for secular instruc- 
tion, with its concomitant, mental independence ; 
and are breeding black and bitter bile against 
all who would withhold it. On this point Mr, 
Fox stretches his view further into futurity, and 
foretells more than a mere reform in schools and 
schoolmasters. He professes to see in the daily 
increasing necessity for secular instruction, as 
an instrument for earning a daily bread, the 
inevitable enthronement of reason, and the 
downfall of authority which will not submit to 
be questioned. But what has taught Mr. Fox 
this opinion? What has emboldened him to 
utter it?—the pre-existence of such thoughts 
in the minds of the many—the certainty with 
which he counts upon the sympathies of his 
hearers. It is not by watching the successive 
daily events of politics—the petty losses and 
gains of party—-that statescraft emulates the 
knowledge of prophecy. The Church may 
triumph to-day, fanaticism may be rampant to- 
morrow; but he who looks backward to the Re- 
formation, and traces the progress of opinion 
through its onward course, can have no rational 
doubt as to the march of the future. To follow 
in this march, and to direct it, is the true con- 
servatism both in Church and State: to thwart 
and to impede it, is to ensure defeat and to evoke 
destruction. 

While it is allowable, nay, imperative on the 
speculative inquirer to thus cast forward his 
glance, and ascertain the ultimate consequences 
of a successful resistance to the demand for 
popular instruction, the practical man must also 
calculate the chances of overcoming such resist- 
ance. He has learned from experience that while 
a persevering assertion of any great truth has a 
tendency to carry with it an ultimate conviction, 
there are moments when much is to be gained 
by forbearance. He has discovered that where 
the point of the wedge can be inserted, there 
the rest will in time follow; and it becomes his 
object to make a beginning. Those, therefore, 
who desire peace, and prefer even imperfect 
reforms to revolutions, which are so often the 
graves of nations, will look with favour and 
complacency at the patient efforts of the Council 
of Education, in their wrestle with intolerance 
and fanaticism. ‘The nature of these efforts is 
ably set forth by Mr. Powell :— 

“ With regard to the grand principle of compre- 
hensive state education, we may just remark that, 
while, as yet, public misapprehension prevents the 
adoption of any more precise scheme, even for train- 
ing teachers and supplying a model for the details 
of educational machinery, the temporary measure 
adopted is entirely conformable to this principle. It 
steadily upholds the free support of education among 
all sects alike, always based on religion. This great 
end is not indeed attained by means so comprehen- 
sive or so efficient as might be desired ; still it is 
secured to the full extent which the intolerance of a 
dominant party for the present renders practicable. 
* * Now in all this, viewed as the best compromise 
which can be made under present circumstances with 
the opponents of better and more comprehensive 
schemes, there is certainly every requisite secured 
for upholding the broad principles of state education. 
The right of inspection on the part of the state is in 
all cases absolutely enforced when the state funds 
are to be appropriated. The pre-eminence of the 
Established Church is abundantly recognized, since 
grants are offered to her schools, however exclusive, 
without the slightest interference, but of course sub- 
ject to due inspection. The comprehensive schools of 
the British and Foreign School Society are, in general, 
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exclusively to be assisted, instead of those of particu- 
lar sects of dissenters; on the very reasonable grounds 
that their principle is comprehensive, and that to these 
schools very few, if any, denominations object,—that 
in them common religious instruction to a very con- 
siderable extent is given, while the means of separate 
teaching are afforded, or at least an admirable pre- 
paration for such teaching supplied. Further, for 
the few who may object even to these schools, or who 
in some very special cases may present claims which 
appear irresistible, aid is granted, yet still with a 
regard to due religious instruction and the rights of 
conscience. But all this, it must be repeated, is but 
temporary: that it may continue for some time to be 
the only scheme capable of adoption is probable, 
unless the enlightenment of the public mind should 
be more rapid than we can, under all circumstances, 
venture to hope.” 

While the future strengthening of a sound 
general principle is thus provided for, the de- 
tailed instructions for ugltiee the inquiries of 
Inspectors, will go some way towards laying the 
foundations for a future extension of the system, 
and raising it nearer to the level of the wants of 
this nation, and the practice of the other great 
European communities: this part of the Coun- 
cil’s labours, contains probably the most avail- 
able means for contending with the opponents 
of the —— itself. If the measures to which 
these directions look, be faithfully carried into 
execution, it will speedily be seen in practice, 
(what Mr. Fox declares on theory,) that poetry, 
literature, art, the contemplation of nature, and 
music,” are efficient elements of religion; and 
that the teaching these things is neither a source 
of political discontent, nor of religious heterodoxy. 
How far Mr. Fox is, or is not, Utopian, in his 
anticipations of a future state of educational 
— is not worth an elaborate inquiry, 

either need we embarrass ourselves with anxious 
forecastings as to the political and social reforms 
involved in a thorough education of the people. 
There are circumstances incalculable, that must 
render the progress of instruction too slow to 
make its ultimate results an object of personal 
interest to existing men; and should it even 
prove quicker than imagination can conceive of 
it, there are as many circumstances that may 
practically restrain its associations with the phy- 
sical and political arrangements ofthe nation. We 
need neither look forward in hope, nor in fear, to 
the speedy advent of an Educational Millennium. 
There is an abundant field for labour between 
the actual pervading ignorance and a maximum 
of public education, in which the timid philan- 
thropist may expatiate. It is enough that he per- 
severingly seeks, by little and little, to adda yearly 
something to the extension and to the diffusion 
of knowledge. In the meantime, however, it is 
necessary to be up and stirring. The demand 
for the bread of spiritual life, like that for the 
coarser sustentation of our material existence, 
cannot be indefinitely eluded, with any hope for 
the continuance of peace and of social order. 


We have added the third publication on our 
list of pamphlets, as coming from the same Tolsey 
at Gloucester where Mr. Dowling delivered the 
lecture on which we lately animadverted — 
(Athen. No. 641). The two together afford a 
striking instance of that wide divergence of class 
ideas to which we now call our readers’ atten- 
tion. Mr. Rosser is as ardent an advocate for 
general reading, as Mr. Dowling is for main- 
taining the people in an intellectual pupilage.— 
The fourth, ‘The Mission of the Educator’ is 
one of the many Essays written for the prize 
offered by the Central Society of Education, and 
peaties, it is said, because the writers of the 
ussays selected by the Society have not “in- 
sisted sufficiently on the important part of the 
question relating to the direction of education by 
government.” 











The Correspondence of William Wilberforce. 
Edited by his Sons, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, 
M.A. and Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

WE cannot but believe that the biographers of 

Wilberforce have done injustice to his memory. 

We were never among those who, because they 

found him fighting in the foremost rank of the 

abolitionists, came to the conclusion that he was 
by nature a foremost man. He was not, in our 
opinion, a great man in any sense of the word ; 
not even great in goodness, for, with the best 
intentions, his mind was not large, liberal, and 
catholic enough:—but it did appear to us that, 
in the ‘ Life,’ published some two years since, he 
had been unnaturally dwarfed down to a mere 
sectarian standard ; and in the ‘ Correspondence’ 
before us, he dwindlesinto positive insignificance. 

However, 30,000 copies have, it appears, been 

sold of the former work ; so we may spare our- 

selves all painful comment, and proceed to make 
the best selection we can from the letters before 
us. 

In 1794, Lord Stanhope addressed a letter to 
Wilberforce on the question of peace or war, 
likely, he thought, to be brought under discus- 
sion on the meeting of Parliament. In this he 
speculates on the possible resources of France, 
and hints that England is not invulnerable. 
His reasons are curious, and, considering the 
date, not without interest :— 

“This country, Great Britain, is vulnerable in so 
many ways, that the picture is horrid. By letter I 
will say nothing upon that subject. One instance I 
will however state, because it is information you can- 
not, as yet, receive from any other quarter: though 
in two or three months from the date of this letter 
the fact will be fully established, and you may then 
hear it from others, The thing I allude to is of 





peculiar importance. The fact is this. I know (and 
in a few weeks shall prove), that ships of any size, 
and, for certain reasons, the larger the better, may 
be navigated in any narrow or other sea, without | 
sails (though occasionally with), but so as to go with- | 
out wind, and even directly against both wind and | 
waves. The consequences I draw are as follows :— | 
First, that all the principal reasons against the French | 
having the ports of Ostend, &c. cease ; inasmuch as 
a French fleet, composed of ships of the above-men- 
tioned description, would come out at all times from 
Cherbourg, Dunkirk, &c. as well as from Ostend, &c. 
and appear in the same seas, The water, even at 
Dunkirk, will be amply deep enough for the purpose 
of having them there. The French having Ostend 
ought not therefore..under this new revolution in 
naval affairs, for it will be complete revolution. .to 
be a bar to peace. Under the old nautical system, 
naval men might have reasoned differently upon that 
subject. But the most important consequence which 
I draw from the stupendous fact mentioned at the 
top of this page is this, namely, that it will shortly, 
and very shortly, render all the existing navies of the 
world (I mean military navies) no better than lum- 
ber. For what can ships do that are dependent upon 
wind and weather, against fieets wholly independent 
of either? Therefore, the boasted superiority of the 
English navy is no more! We must have a new one. 
The French and other nations will, for the same 
reason, have their new ones.” 

The following is a very characteristic letter 
from Jeremy Bentham :— 

** Queen’s Square Place, September 1, 1796. 

* My worthy Friend,—Extraordinary crisises call 
for extraordinary measures, and may even throw a 
vest of gravity on what might otherwise seem ridi- 
culous. Read the extract underneath ; it may serve 
as a text for the practical discourse that follows it : 
—*‘ Paris, 26th Thermidor (13th August), executive 
directory. Public audience of the 20th Thermidor 
(7th August). (Extract from the) Speech of Mr. 
Vincent Spinola, envoy extraordinary from the Re- 
public of Genoa to that of France. “ My fellow- 
citizens have cast their eyes upon me: they have 
thought that he who has so often had assurances of 
confidence from the representatives and generals of 
the French Republic will have, citizens directors, 





some title to yours.” Reply of the president of the 
executive directory to Mr. Spinola. Concluding 
passage :—“ The executive directory sees with satis- 
faction that the Genoese government has chosen for 
its representative with the French Republic a citizen 
who has acquired the reputation of being a friend to 
humanity, and to the liberty of French repub- 
licans.”” "Above, you see the occasional cause of an 
idea, which, however whimsical, and whether practi- 
cable or no, proves at least to have something like a 
foundation in precedent and experience. We must, 
sooner or later, have done fighting with Pandemo- 
nium, and upon that occasion may find it advisable 
to look out for some sort of a candle to hold to the 
princes of the devils. Waiving devils and candles, 
might it not contribute to smooth the approach to 
peace, if, in the steps taken, whatever they may be, 
towards that end, use were made in some shape or 
other of some person, the choice of whom might, upon 
the strength of some conspicuous and incontestible 
attribute, stamped, as it were, upon his forehead, ap- 
pear intended purposely as a compliment to them, 
and indicative of a disposition to honour and flatter 
them? Now, then, my good friend, where is that 
sort of person, the choice of whom, for such a pur- 
pose, could be more likely to prove flattering to them 
than that of one of the chosen few, on whom they 
took it in their heads to confer that sublimest of all 
earthly honours,—that highest of all degrees in the 
climax of equality,—the title of French citizen? 
Looking over the list, among the seventeen of which 
it is composed, I observe six British; and among 
these six, none but yourself and your humble ser- 
vant, that are not reputed republicans, unless it be 
your journeyman labourer in the vineyard of the 
slave trade, Mr. Clarkson, of whose sentiments in 
constitutional matters I am not apprised: what say 
you, then, to an expedition to Paris upon occasion, 
properly dubbed and armed,—not a la J a,® 
to devour the country, but 4 la Wilberforce, to give 
peace to it? The knight of Yorkshire at any rate; 
his fellow-citizen, if so please his knightship in qua- 
lity of his humble squire, to keep his armour in order, 
and brush his shoes?—As to yourself, every man, 
since Thales gave him the hint, * knows himself,’ at 
least, as much of himselfas a man likes to know ; and 
therefore of yourself, speaking to yourself, I need 
say nothing. As to your obscure and humble would- 
be follower, who has the prophet-like property of 
being still more unknown in his own country than in 
the next; in addition to the grand article above 
spoken of, the following are the titles that might help 
to recommend him to an embrace of condescending 
fraternity from the five kings. 1. A sketch of the 
Panopticon plan, printed by order of their second 
assembly, with a letter of mine before it; a sort of 
certificate of civism, such as no other non- Frenchman 
that I know of could display. 2. An invitation in 
form, given me here by Talleyrand in the name of 
the Directory of the then department of Paris, during 
the Duc de la Rochefoucault’s presidentship, to go 
and set up Panopticons of different sorts there. Wit- 
nesses at least, and for aught I know, the minute, 
are still in existence. 3. In Brissot’s, as well as 
Mirabeau’s periodicals, flaming eulogiums of some 
extracts translated from my papers on the judicial 
establishment, which I sent to the first assembly, 
(before they had taken to plundering, &c.) and which 
the Abbé Sieyes (proverbial there for jealousy and 
self-sufficiency) prevented, in spite of the endeavours 
of the Duc de la Rochefoucault, Brissot, and others 
(appearing in some measure from some letters of 
theirs in my possession)—prevented, I say, from 
being translated by authority and printed, 4. An 
acquaintance made in London with Brissot, in the 
days of his obscurity and innocence, followed by 
marks of esteem and confidence on his part, evidenc- 
ed by a bundle of letters of his, beginning 25th 
January, 1783, ending 6th November, 1790, relics of 
that proto-martyr, which happen to remain unburnt, 
and which a noblet Scotch worshipper of his is we!- 
come, at any time, to kiss without a fee. Brissot 
used his endeavours afterwards to get me returned to 
the convention, and, but for the instances ofa friend 
of mine (who, happening to be there at the time, 
feared its drawing me into a scrape), was likely, as 
that friend afterwards told me, to have got my name 
*** Lord Hawkesbury (Jenkinson).” 
** t Lord Lauderdale.” 
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added to those of Paine and Priestley :—the whole 
business as perfectly strange to me till months after- 
wards, as to the pope of Rome. Don’t let it mortify 
you too much, but we three (two P.’s and a B.) were 
made grandees of the first class, set down in petto for 
Solons, fenced off from the gens-en-sous-ordre by a 
semicolon, an impayable semicolon! We being thus 
intrenched and enthroned, after us they let in a 
parcel of ‘corn consumers,’ the Wilberforces, the 
Washingtons, fortemque Gyam, fortemque Cloanthum. 
Some friends of mine (@ propos of Brissot) used to be 
attacking me in those early days for having anything 
to say to so poor acreature. My defence used to be 
that he seemed a quiet, good-humoured sort of man, 
and was of use to me in procuring books and literary 
information. 5. The business your excellency would 
have to do would consist principally, I suppose. in 
chaffering about colonies. As to this matter, while 
vanity would join with duty in engaging us both to 
strain every nerve in the endeavour to retain what- 
ever you were intrusted to haggle for, the printed 
opinions of your humble servant would give him that 
sort of advantage in point of argument, and afford 
him such a certificate of sincerity in the use of it as 
can hardly be to be found elsewhere. What the 
minister says to you now is no more than what the 
man said to you at the beginning: we are an infatu- 
ated people ; you a wise one :—give us what we want 
—you see it will be no loss to you! Inthis point of 
view, how much fitter a man with such opinions, 
than a man who could never open his lips without 
impressing people with the importance of the very 
objects which it was his business to prevail upon 
them to give up! True it is, that were they to see 
an analysis I have by me of their favourite Declara- 
tion of Rights, there is not, perhaps, the being upon 
earth that would be less welcome to them than I 
could ever hope to be; but there it lies, with so 
many other papers that would be equally obnoxious 
to them, very quietly upon my shelf; and though no 


one of two things, the benefit of his services, or the 
blessings of peace! Would it not be a satisfaction to 
you, before the dilemma came upon him, to step in 
and save him from it? However slight the danger 
on one hand, however uncertain the efficacy of the 
preventive on the other, yet the expedient being so 
simple and so cheap, might it not be worth while to 
take the chance of it? Has not there been an in- 
stance? Tuscany, was it not? (the events of this 
time succeed one another with such rapidity, that 
without a particular call for attention the impression 
vanishes.) Has there not been an instance of their 
actually forcing a sovereign to discard his principal 
minister? There is some difference, indeed, between 
that country, whatever it may have been, and this 
country, it is true; and thence comes the hope that 
in our instance they might be satisfied with that sort 
of complimentary submission proposed ; (though an 
instance of mere common civility, and no more than 
what good breeding would join with prudence in dic- 
tating between man and man ;) whereas in the other 
case nothing short of dismission could be accepted. 
There is the invasion, too, and though at the long run 
I should not much expect that many who came over 
on that errand would get back again, unless by a 
cartel ; yet, make the best of it, the final destruction 
on one side would be but an indifferent compensation 
for the intervening confusion on the other. On an 
occasion like this, it is impossible for me to avoid 
thinking of an excellent friend of mine, an acquain- 
tance of yours to boot, a veteran in the trade, who, in 
these hard times, adds great dignity to great worth, 
without a morsel of bread. I need scarce say how 
absurd it would be for me to name myself in com- 
pany with him, were it not for the above-mentioned 
accidental peculiarities, but for which I should as 
soon have thought of offering myself for the com- 
mand of an army as for any such purpose as the pre- 
sent. On the supposition of your declining the busi- 
ness, I would black his shoes with as much fidelity 





man can be more averse to simulation even in the 


best cause, yet no man, according to my conception, | 


is bound to suppress any ideas that he happens to have 

in common with those whom his business is to conci- 

liate, still less to fling at their heads any that he hap- 

penstoentertain in opposition to theirs, because noman 

is bound to get his own head broke to no use. With 

these reserves, what renders everything of simulation 

the less necessary in the case in question is, a general 

principle of human nature, a certain propensity we 

have, as often as we observe a man’s ideas meeting 
our own ina prominent point or two, to jump to the 
like conclusion with regard to all manner of other 
points; but of all people the most remarkable for 
their precipitancy in this way are surely the French. 

I met with a Frenchman once whom nothing would 

persuade that Priestley, whom he had been talking 
with, was not an atheist as well as himself, because 
they happened to agree on some points relative to 
matter and free will. Priestley foamed with rage at 
the imputation, but the Frenchman was not to be so 

takenin. Priestley, on his part, was even with him, 
for he would no more believe the Frenchman’s 
atheism than the Frenchman his theism. Ifyou and 

I, their adopted brethren, with our recorded merits, 
were to go over and shake hands with them, and call 
them fellow-citizens, we might say what we would 
for the first month at least :—they would no more 
believe it possible for us ‘to honour the king’ who 
sent us, than the man believe it possible for Priestley 
*to fear God.” Were it their lot to send to us ona 
similar errand, who the messenger were, so long as 
there were nothing about him particularly offensive, 
would here, I am apt to think, be regarded as a 
matter of very considerable indifference ; but in their 
instance, the examples of the tent they give in this 
way to their humour, good or bad, are asabundant as 
they are notorious, This Spinola,and I believe many 
others on the one side, and on the other, Carletti the 
Sardish envoy, whom they shut the door against the 
other day, the pope’s nuncio, and the Sardinian minis- 
ter, whom they sent packing, with others who might be 
found, I dare say in plenty, if there were any use in it. 
Suppose them, on the other hand, applied to in the 
ordinary way ; suppose them, in that case, refusing 
to treat with your great friend; suppose their inso- 
lence to rise to such a pitch (and to what pitch may 
not French insolence rise) would not his option be 
rather an awkward one ?—to deprive the country of 


as yours, and would black them literally, rather than 
see him a sufferer by my means. Your great friend, 





were this to reach his eve or his ear, might smile; | 


but there are times in which, for a chance how faint 
| so ever of being of use, a man may be excused for 
| exposing himself to a smile ; and, (if I may address 
| myself to you, my good friend, as to a confessor,) 
| when looking round me I observe those who, taken 
| from a situation which was once my own, without 
| any such marked though accidental recommenda- 
| tions, have given satisfaction in this very line, I fear 

not to say to myself Ed io anche,—I, too am capable 
| of going on an errand. Should the general idea 
| happen to meet your approbation, make whatever 
| you think best of it, nor let your friendship conceive, 
| that because it is from me that the suggestion hap- 
| pens to have come, there is any necessity of my 
| having anything more to do with it; on the other 
hand, should I appear capable of being made useful, 
make use of me in any way without reserve. Believe 
me, with the truest respect and affection, 

“ Yours ever, 
“ Jeremy Bentuam.” 

Dr. Percival now begs leave to introduce “ a 

young advocate” from Scotland :— 
** Manchester, June 24, 18063, 

“ My dear Sir,—By the particular desire of Mr. 
Brougham, a young advocate now at the Scotch bar, 
and a very intimate friend of my son, I write to re- 
quest the honour of your acceptance of * An Enquiry 
into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers,’ in 
two vols. 8vo. He has directed his booksellers, 
Messrs. Longman & Rees, to send you a copy of the 
work ; and it is my pleasing office to introduce it to 
your notice. Mr. B. isa man of extraordinary talents 
and acquirements. He is descended from an ancient 
family in Cumberland ; but his father having married 
a niece of the late Dr. Robertson, the historian, was 
induced to settle at Edinburgh, and to educate his 
son in the university there. Our Royal Society have 
lately elected him a member on account of several 
communications, which display a profound know- 
ledge of mathematics and physics. His prevailing 
taste, however, is for polite science. And I trust 
you will find in the volumes which I have announced 
to you great accuracy and extent of research, as well 
as acuteness of investigation. You will be gratified 
in observing that he adopts your ideas concerning 
the negro slave system; and perhaps will be asto- 








nished—at least I was so—at the detection of many 
gross misrepresentations in the writings of the late 
Mr. Edwards.” 


The following are extracts from letters written 
by Wilberforce to Pitt in 1804 and 1805, 
They show the early tendencies of “ the young 
advocate ;”’ and it must be remembered that the 
Edinburgh Review at its outset was manifestly 
wavering in its politics and in the market, and 
only vigorous against the liberals of its bad day; 
this, indeed, seems to have been forgotten of 
late years :— 

“ You received, I hope, the two papers which Mr, 
Brougham desired me to give you, the one, a manu. 
script statement, which the whole number (several 
hundreds,) of respectable persons in Edinburgh who 
meant to form a volunteer corps, but were neglected 
as they thought by Lord Hobart, desired might be 
laid before you, being solicitous that you, to whom 
they were devoted (remember this was some time 
before you were in office), might know that their not 
coming forward had not proceeded from any defect 
in their zeal or loyalty. The other of Mr. Brougham’s 
papers was a critique on Lord Lauderdale’s late 
work on National Wealth, and on Lord Chatham's 
Letters.” 

“T was taking up my pen to say to you something 
which I thought of just after we parted on Wednes- 
day, when another idea occurred to me, which I will 
mention first, lest you should think me like some 
others I have heard you mention, who pop out at 
last, or in a postscript, the real object of the visit or 
letter. It is, that if in the course of any of your calls 
for proper men to be employed in any diplomatic 
business you should be at a loss for one, you perhaps 
could not in the whole kingdom find any one in all 
respects so well qualified as the Mr. Brougham whom 
I formerly mentioned to you. He speaks French 
as well as English, and several other languages. But 
the great thing is, that he is a man of uncommon 
talents and address, and for his age, twenty-six, 
knowledge also, and J told you of his being so long the 
advocate for your government in Edinburgh. My 
mentioning him to you is entirely of my own head; 
of course he knows nothing of it; indeed, he is in 
Edinburgh, and I only do it (most solemnly I assure 
you) on public grounds, and because I know you 
must often want men for foreign services. He has, 
besides the qualities I mentioned, great resolution, 
strength of constitution, &c. The idea of mention- 
ing him to you arose in my mind when I was going 
to inform you, that in the course of his tour on the 
Continent last year, particularly at Vienna, Naples, 
&c. he found that all the foreign ministers to whom, 
especially at Vienna, he had good introductions, 
spoke of Lord Harrowby in the highest terms ; in 
short, it was when I was speaking of Harrowby in 
the terms you know I should use, he declared, that it 
was surprising how little justice appeared to be done 
to him at home, or even by some of our own diplo- 
matic and other English people abroad, compared 
with the estimation in which he was held among all 
foreigners of rank and consequence. He said much 
more of the same kind.” 

Asa sample of University logic and tolera- 
tion the following, from the Dean of Carlisle, 
may have its interest, not the less for its casual 
mention of the “ very decent man’’:— 

** Queen’s College, October 24, 1805. 

“ My dear Friend,—I have known two Dissenters 
of Queen’s ; one was one of the Eggintons of Hull, 
and the other one Sidney Hollis Foy, a youth re 
commended here by Jebb, and who came under the 
auspices, I think, of that Brent Hollis. Smith, or 
some such name (a red hot republican twenty years 
ago), who nevertheless was fined, and perhaps con- 
fined about some Wilkite or bribery affair in elec- 
tions. Iam not clear, yet the thing was notorious, 
and you may remember it. I had a pupil also who 
now occurs to me, a very decent man, Rogers ; his 
father was a banker near London, or in London, 
about twenty-five years ago. I never heard of the 
smallest inconvenience and difficulty they were put 
to, nor of any rudeness they met with. Indeed, the 
things were hardly known. Again, Harrison, our 
fellow, came as a Quaker, and from a Quaker's 
fumily ; but then all these conformed, and Dissen- 
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ters must conform in going to chapel, and also in 
going to Sacrament. In regard to going to Sacra- 
ment, I remember that Egginton’s parents desired 
he might be excused: the matter was examined into, 
and my predecessor very properly returned for an- 
swer that no dispensation could be given, as it cer- 
tainly cannot consistently with our institutions. 
However, if nothing is said about it, the non-atten- 
dance would probably be connived at a good deal. A 
Dissenter cannot properly be matriculated, and so 
become a member of the University, for I think he 
now declares, at matriculation, that he is bond fide 
a member of the Church of England. After all, I 
am not fond of having to do with persons of this class. 
Iam yours affectionately, I. Mitner.” 

We have been, we find, unconsciously giving 
a practical illustration of how little there is in 
Wilberforce’s own letters, by confining our ex- 
tracts almost exclusively to the letters of others. 
Here, however, is a word or two on early educa- 
tion and its difficulties, worth transferring to our 
columns :— 

“T highly approve of your taking your child from 
the servants, from whom he might learn many 
maxims and practices which it would require much 
pains afterwards to eradicate; but I very much doubt 
of your being able to meet with a governor who would 
devote his time and attention to him in the manner 
you wish at so early an age. Men qualified as you 
would desire have become so qualified by much 
thinking and reading, by uninterrupted improvement 
of leisure hours, and by conversation with persons of 
learning, and reflection upon subjects which call forth 
the powers of the mind. I very much doubt whether 
such a person could so far alter his habits as to give 
up his chief attention to a child, whose versatility, 
trifling, and forgetfulness would be a constant source 
of vexation. In the order of nature, I think, that 
the education of very young children is committed 
to women ; they only can bear with all their little 
foibles—they possess a tenderness and an affection 
for them which is never wearied out ;—-women possess 
a patience and assiduity in lesser things, which is 
rarely met with in men. A father’s affection, indeed, 
will alter his very disposition; but I am speaking 
only of the difficulty which a person who is not a 
parent would experience in endeavouring to supply 
that place which women are, I think, exclusively 
qualified to fill, It perhaps may, indeed, be a diffi- 
cult thing to determine the precise age at which a 
boy may be taken from the nursery or from a go- 
verness, and put under the care of a tutor. It must 
vary with the capacity, health, and disposition of the 
child. Dr. would, I think, be an improper 
person, even if he would undertake such an office. 
His temper is close and reserved, his manners grave 
and thoughtful, and he is often silent. These quali- 
ties do not suit children. His talents are formed to 
investigate abstruse points and elucidate truth, not 
to ingratiate him with children, and minister instruc- 
tion to them in a pleasing form. Added to which I 
am uncertain respecting his religious opinions; a 
point doubtless of the first importance.” 


The “unco-loyal” may perhaps be surprised at 
Mr. Wilberforce’s opinion of their favourite Anti- 
Jacobin Review :— 


“ While I think of it let me ask you, does the 
‘Antijacobin Review’ meet with many readers in 
your country? It is a most mischievous publication, 
which, by dint of assuming a tone of the highest 
loyalty and attachment to our establishment in 
church and state, secures a prejudice in its favour, 
and has declared war against what I think the most 
respectable and most useful of all orders of men— 
the serious clergy of the Church of England. It has 
of late openly opposed and vilified the abolitionists ; 
it has condemned as puritanical the wish expressed 
by the society for bettering the condition of the 
poor that the number of alehouses might be lessened 
to the proportion really wanted for travellers. But 
its opposition to the evangelical clergy is carried on 
in so very venomous a way, and with so much impu- 
dence, and so little regard to truth, that the mischief 
it does is very great indeed.” 


Here we conclude, and without regret. 














Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kir- 
ghiz-Kazaks. Par Alexis de Levchine, &c. 
Traduite du Russe par Ferry de Pigny. Revue 
et publiée par E. Charriére, &c. Paris, 1840. 
London, Dulau & Co. 


Tue country of the Kirghiz-Kazaks might be 
pay styled, by a magniloquent politician, the 
arrier between Russia and our Indian empire. 
But it may be more accurately and soberly de- 
scribed, as the region bounded by the Caspian 
Sea on the west; by Asiatic Kussia on the 
north-west, north, and north-east, from the river | 
Ural to the Irtish; by Chinese Tatary on the 
south-east; and on the south, by Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and the Turkman hordes. 
The territory comprised within these limits ex- 
ceeds in extent the kingdoms of Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Holland, and Belgium put to- 
gether. But it owes its importance less to its 
magnitude than to the relation which it bears to 
Russia, and the share which its possessors have 
in producing the present movements of that 
empire. ‘The various sources of interest, also, 
which an accomplished historian can lay open, 
here flow copiously, and impart freshness to an 
otherwise sterile subject. M. de Levchine’s 
volume is, indeed, a model of what works of its 
kind ought to be ;—ample without being tedious, 
accurate without trivial minuteness, solid with- 
out being heavy, it pleases by the variety of its 
matter as well as by the ease and clearness of 
its style. To much curious historical information 
derived from state papers and other unpublished 
documents, and to a personal acquaintance with 
the Steppes north of the Caspian, the author 
adds the discernment and good temper required 
in criticizing the conduct of a semi-barbarous 
people. 

The people ‘called by the Russians and by 
European geographers Kirghiz-Kazaks, are de- 
signated among themselves and by their Asiatic 
neighbours Kazaks only. The Kirghiz, pro- 
perly so called, are the Wild Kirghiz of Russian 
writers, or the Bourouts who dwell farther east, 
on the confines of Siberia and Chinese Tatary. 
The name Kazaks or Cossacks, now applied by 
the Russians in the sense of horsemen to many 
different hordes, originally belonged, in our 
author’s opinion, to one tribe of that nation, 
whose history he has here written, and in its 
present more extensive application marks the 
conformity of habits and mode of life with those 
who were conceived to present the most perfect 
spectacle of nomadic manners, 


But from this digression on the name of the 
people, we must return to the nature of their 
country. The climate of the plains extending 
from the northern shores of the Caspian round 
the sea of Aral, is remarkable for its extremities 
of heat and cold. On the banks of the Ural and 
of the Emba, in the latitudes respectively of 
London and Paris, the thermometer often sinks 
in winter to 35° below zeroof Fahrenheit’s scale, 
so that in intensity of cold the winter of the 
Steppes is not surpassed by that of Greenland 
or Labrador. Even at the mouth of the Syr 
Daria, which falls into the sea of Aral, in 
lat. 46° (the parallel of Milan and Venice), 
the thermometer descends 12° or more below 
zero, and the troops of Timur were frozen to 
death on the banks of that river. In the wars 
of the Kirghiz-Kazaks with the Tatars of the 
Volga, the former have more than once sud- 
denly invaded the latter by marching across the 
ice of the Caspian Sea near its northern shores. 
To the severe cold is to be added a general want 
of fuel; nor is this the worst :—hurricanes of 
indescribable violence sweep over the Steppes 
during winter, whirling along great clouds of 
snow, and scattering the encampments. Such 
is the force of these winds that the sheep are un- 


able to stand against them; and large flocks, 
it is said, are often hurried along hundreds of 
miles by the tempest. 

The snow has hardly melted from the ground 
in spring, when the feat becomes oppressive. 
Towards the end of April the vegetation begins 
to languish, and is soon burnt up. The polar 
climate is now succeeded by that of the African 
desert. The thermometer, even in the northern 
part of the Kirghiz-Kazak Steppes rises to 108° 
Fahr. in the shade, and to 144° in the sun. 
Metals exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
cannot be touched with the naked hand, and the 
ground, unprotected by tree or herbage, becomes 


| so hot, that eggs, as our author himself has 


proved by experiment, may be baked in the 
sand. 

The face of this country must be here briefly 
described. On the northern side of the Kirghiz 
steppes or plains are several chains of moun- 
tains, of moderate elevation, in the valleys of 
some of which are fertile lands and good pas- 
turage. The mountains in the centre of the 
steppes, as the Oulon Tag and Ildiglis, are but 
little known to European geographers. Between 
these mountains and the Mongojar chain, from 
which the Emba takes its rise, lies a depressed 
tract of immense extent, covered with innumer- 
able lakes and morasses, the general direction of 
which, from the shores of the Caspian and Aral 
north-eastward, to the Siberian swamps of Bara- 
binsk, favours the opinion that the entire of that 
region wasatno remote period (geologically speak- 
ing) under water. The character of the depressed 
sandy tract lying between the northern shores 
of the Aralian and Caspian seas, the recent shells 
strewed over them in abundance, the water- 
worn appearance of the cliffs on all the hills 
facing the low tract, with the traditions of the 
people, all combine to prove that the land is 
encroaching fast on the waters of the Caspian 
and Aralian seas, which, at no great distance of 
time, mingled their waves together, and extended 
north-eastward over a level plain, to which we 
hardly know where to affix a limit. The an- 
cient geographers were all ignorant of the exis- 
tence of two great inland seas in Central Asia, 
and their Caspian Sea probably included the 
Sea of Aral. It may be also observed that the 
statement of Strabo, who supposed the Caspian 
Sea to extend northward till it formed a junction 
with the Northern Ocean, is in some measure 
vindicated by the ascertained subsidence of its 
waters and the hypothetical extension conse- 
quently assigned to it towards the basin of the 
Obi. 
The Sea of Aral owes its name (sea of islands) 
to the natural process by whichits shores, as well 
as those of the Caspian Sea, press forward and 
continually dispossess the fluid element. On its 
northern side, where it is extremely shallow, the 
land sloping towards it with a descent of only 
two feet a mile, the shore is covered with a 
forest of gigantic reeds, which grow to the height 
of fifteen, twenty, or even thirty feet. These 
beds of reeds wherever they occur, and they 
extend in some places over hundreds of square 
miles, are as serviceable to the natives as woods, 
supplying them with fuel, shelter from the high 
winds, and even with fodder for their cattle. 
In the shallow water they propagate as well as 
on the land, and grow up in large clumps, which 
soon fix the drifting sand, and are thus con- 
verted into islands. The reedy shores of the 
Caspian Sea are in every instance covered b 
innumerable islets, which are constantly multi- 
plying, and, as often as the narrow and shallow 
canals between them come to be choked up, they 
coalesce, and are at last added to the main land. 
This is a remarkable example of the progress of 
organized nature; but the operations by which 








the vegetable kingdom here enlarges the limits 
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of its sway are not all visible. It has been 
remarked by Eversmann, an able naturalist, who 
travelled across the Steppes to Bokhara in 1820, 
and again traversed the northern shores of the 
Caspian and Sea of Aral in 1825, that the beds 
of reeds and the numerous aquatic plants dis- 
seminated among, and in a great measure de- 
pendent on them, must consume an immense 
quantity of the fluid,—the rapid decrease of 
which is probably due in a much greater degree 
to their agency than to ordinary evaporation. 

In the northern and more mountainous part 
of the country under consideration, there are 
extensive forests; but by far the greater portion 
of it may be described as an open plain, without 
the shade or the adornment of a single tree. 
Sandy deserts, of several days’ journey in extent, 
are not unfrequent: that called Karakoum, or 
Black Sand, has a length, from west to east, of 

erhaps 150 miles, with a width of 100 miles. 

he Syr Daria, or Yellow River, flows through 
this desert into the Sea of Aral, its sedgy banks 
and tall reeds giving shelter to wild boars and 
beasts of prey; among others to the tiger, the 
ordinary designation of which (the Royal Bengal 
Tiger) seems to confine it to a narrow and a 
southern habitat. Wild horses, wild asses, buffa- 
loes, deer and antelopes, wolves valuable for 
their furs, and beavers, are found in great num- 
bers in different parts of the Steppes. 

The country lying between the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral merits particular notice. The 
name Oust Ourt, or High Plain, by which it is 
known among the Kirghiz-Kazaks, exactly de- 
scribes it. Approached either from the north or 
south, it presents a precipitous face or cliff, in 
which the openings are so few, so narrow, and 
difficult, that it may be almost deemed inac- 
cessible. Though the highest parts of the Oust 
Ourt are not much more than 730 feet above 
the level of the Caspian, or than 600 feet above 
the adjoining plains, yet its climate is sensibly 
more unequal and severe than that of the low 
country ; and, in marching towards Khiva from 
the Russian frontiers, it is preferable to make 
the circuit of the Sea of Aral, rather than tra- 
verse the Oust Ourt. We have said that the 
Oust Ourt never exceeds the elevation of 730 
feet above the level of the Caspian Sea; and this 
leads us to point out a mistake, evidently attri- 
butable to the Parisian editor of M.de Levchine’s 
volume, and which it is surprising to find in 
a work bearing so many evidences of the care 
bestowed on its preparation. M.de Levchine 
annexes to his work a sectional view of the 
Oust Ourt, in which he exhibits its elevation from 
sea to sea; the height of the Sea of Aral above 
the Caspian being therein marked at 117.652 
feet. This fact is also stated by him in his text, 
the numbers being expressed by ciphers, we 
presume, in the original. But the editor has, 
unfortunately, not perceived that the last three 
figures of the measurement fill decimal places; 
and he thus writes :— 

According to observations and calculations founded 
on these bases, it has been found that the Sea of 
Aral exceeds the level of the Caspian Sea, by a 
hundred and seventeen thousand, six hundred and 
fifty-two English feet. 

Thus the French editor not only gives to the 
Sea of Aral an elevation of more than twenty-two 
miles above the level of the Caspian, instead of 
117 feet and odd inches, but he interprets the 
figures of his author in a way that would mag- 
nify the Oust Ourt into an immense mountain, 
more than a hundred and twenty miles in per- 
pendicular height! ! 

The Kirghiz-Kazaks are, as has been already 
intimated, a people of Turkish origin, but min- 
gled more or less with Mongolian blood. They 
are estimated, by M. Levchine, at 400,000 tents 
or families, each containing five or six indi- 


viduals ; the Great Horde having 75,000 tents, 
the Middling 165,000, and the Little Horde 
160,000. Thus it appears that the designations 
of the hordes are as little adapted to their rela- 
tive strength, as to their dignity or political im- 
portance. The Little Horde occupies the country 
north of the Caspian and Aralian Seas, and 
adjoining the Russian government of Orenburg. 
It has had a much larger share of the menaces 
and caresses, the munificence and chastisement, 
of the Muscovite, than the other two branches 
of the nation. The Middling Horde encamps on 
the ample territory extending from Omsk to 
Turkestan, while the Great Horde lies further 
south-eastward, on the borders of Chinese ‘T'a- 
tary. A part of the latter horde is considered as 
belonging to the Celestial Empire; while another 
part owes its title of Double-dues, to the circum- 
stance of its paying tribute at the same time to 
China and Russia. The three hordes are con- 
nected together only by the affinities of race, 
language, and the intermarriages of their chiefs. 
The political and social ties which feebly hold 
together the separate hordes, are quite unable to 
join in firm alliance, much less in perfect union, 
those turbulent multitudes. 

The wealth of the Kirghiz-Kazaks consists in 

their flocks of sheep, their droves of horses, their 
camels and their cattle. Their yourts, or tents, 
formed of a framework of poles or boughs of 
trees covered with felt, offer as little comfort as 
stability. The construction of them does not 
cost above half an hour’s labour; they are often 
blown down, and are generally filthy and filled 
with smoke. ‘The people may be said to live on 
horseback ; their equestrian exercises begin from 
their infancy, and both sexes are equally pro- 
ficient in them. A rich individual will perhaps 
possess a drove of 10,000 horses, with 20,000 
sheep, besides camels and cattle. The life of 
the Kirghiz-Kazaks is altogether that of wan- 
dering shepherds. Yet, notwithstanding the 
fewness of their wants, their freedom from arti- 
ficial restraints, and the pastoral simplicity of 
their manners, their character, as M. de Levchine 
justly remarks, is far removed from that inno- 
cence and unconsciousness of evil which the 
imagination of some writers has associated with 
the early and more independent stages of society. 
Those nomades are crafty, fickle, cruel, false, 
selfish, and insatiable. They hardly know what 
subjection to authority is; they pay but pre- 
carious submission to their own chiefs, and are 
ever ready to break into open rebellion if their 
en adopt any of the practices of civilized 
ife, or follow scrupulously the dictates of hu- 
manity. A common Kirghiz is always on the 
watch to steal his neighbour’s child, to sell it as 
a slave; or, eluding his wife’s vigilance, he will 
even sell his own offspring. When a caravan 
is seen approaching an oule or village of the 
Kirghiz, there is immediately heard the clamour 
of the mothers, collecting, like hens, their young 
ones together, and covering them with felts to 
conceal them till their mercantile neighbours 
have departed. 

A very intelligent traveller, M. Ermann, 
mentions a cruel practice of the Kirghiz,—not 
alluded to, indeed, by M. de Levchine, but not 
to be discredited on that account,—which is of a 
very singular nature. He says, that they have 
the art of reducing their Russian prisoners, by 2 
dexterous blow on the head, at once to a state 
of idiotcy, so that, though useful as slaves, they 
never think of making their escape. They are 
also in the habit of making a deep incision in 
the soles of their captives’ feet, in which they 
insert a bunch of horse-hair. The wound then 
closes, but leaves a soreness, which effectually 
precludes any attempt at running away. The 
professed religion of these peopleis Mohammedan- 





ism, but they neither wash nor pray, nor per- 








form the pilgrimage, nor learn to read the Koran. 
Their priests and marabiuts are all strangers, 
who reap a good harvest from their superstitious 
credulity, and whose interests advise the per- 
petuation of gross ignorance, and the low mo- 
rality connected with it. 

The first attempt of Russia to assume a direct 
influence over the hordes of the Kirghiz, was 
made in 1717, when Prince Gagarine, at that 
time Governor of Siberia, received from several 
khans the promise of obedience. It deserves to 
be remarked, that the plans of conciliating or 
subduing the wild tribes interposed between 
Russia and Turkestan or India, first emanated 
from Peter the Great. Those promises, how- 
ever, came to nothing. The Kirghiz continued, 
even to a recent date, to make incursions in the 
Russian territory, as well as to pillage caravans, 
Our limits will not allow us to enter into the 
complex detail of the negotiations and measures 
of coercion by which the Russians have perse- 
veringly endeavoured, for more than a century, 
to bring those disorderly tribes under some con- 
trol. ‘The Kirghiz princes were always ready to 
negotiate, and to send their sons, or even their 
daughters, to the court of the Czar; the presents 
given them on those occasions being, to their 
minds, the substantial fruits of diplomacy. But 
this avidity led them into snares. ‘The presents 
and the pomp accompanying the act of investiture 
made them desirous, at the commencement of 
their reigns, of having their titles recognized by 
Russia. This right of approval was easily 
changed into the power of appointing ; and this 
again turned into the power of refusing to ap- 
point. In other words, the dignity of Khan, 
among the Kirghiz, was abolished in all the 
hordes about twelve or fifteen years ago. But 
though these barbarous hordes may now feel 
more directly the sway of Russia in their politi- 
cal movements, they have defeated every attempt 
to fix them in towns, to make them agricultu- 
rists, or to teach them the arts of civilized life. 
The extent of the country over which they roam, 
the enormous multitude of their herds and flocks, 
the joyous freedom of the nomadic life, and, per- 
haps, the peculiarity of their climate, which 
gives a stimulating variety to the circle of their 
occupations, all combine to endear to them their 
present habits, and to make them, if not the 
most barbarous of men, at least the most irre- 
claimable of semi-barbarians. 

The first steps towards the subjugation of the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks were taken, as we have already 
observed, with a view to the establishment of 
commercial intercourse with Central Asia. When 
Kirilof was sent to the frontier at Orenburg, in 
1734, to secure the obedience of the nomade 
hordes, he was instructed, among other things, 
“to take advantage of the first good opportunity 
to send a caravan with merchandise to Bokhara, 
and farther if possible ; and also to endeavour to 
draw towards Russia, merchants from all parts 
of Asia.” He was desired also to construct some 
small vessels on the Ural, and then taking them 
to pieces to have them carried overland to be 
again put together, and launched on the Sea of 
Aral. The premature death of Kirilof prevented 
the execution of these projects, and stopped the 
equipment of an expedition which was about to 
proceed to Central Asia, under the guidance of 
some merchants who had arrived at Orenburg 
from Tashkend in 1736. The person appointed 
to command the proposed expedition was a cap- 
tain in the English navy, named Elton, who 
was instructed to collect information respecting 
the principality of Tashkend, and also to examine 
the Sea of Aral, and to report on its capabilities, 
and the accommodation afforded by it to ship- 
ping. Three years later, the first Russian cara- 
van departed for Takshend under the command 
of an officer named Muller. It passed unharmed 
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through the most formidable of the Kirghiz tribes, 
but was pillaged by the great Horde when only 
two days distant from Tashkend. In 1740 an 
engineer and a surveyor were sent to Khiva, and 
to the mouth of the Syr Daria, (where the Kirghiz 
wished the Russians to build a town,) to make 
accurate maps of those localities ; a task which, 
it is said, they executed successfully. One of 
these officers, Mouravine, attended Aboulkhair, 
the Khan of the little Horde, when the latter 
took possession of Khiva in the following year. 
The same restless Khan plundered, in 1744, a 
Russian caravan going from Astrakhan to Khiva. 
It is remarkable that Gladychef, the commander 
of that caravan, mentioned in his journal, that 
he found residing with the little Horde an Eng- 
lish merchant named Djake (Jaques?), from 
whom he obtained goods to distribute as presents 
among the Karakalpaks. From the days of 
Anthony Jenkinson the English appear never to 
have lost sight of the trade of Central Asia :— 

The relations of Russia with Nourali Khan, 
(says our author,) in 1752, had for their object not 
so much the affairs of the Kirghiz as the extension 
of trade by caravans with Khiva, Bokhara, Tashkend, 
and across those countries with the other states of 
Central Asia, even as far as India, which was then 
regarded as the source of all riches. As India is not 
very far distant from the Steppes of the Kirghiz- 
Kazaks, it was over the territory of this people that 
it was necessary to make the first step towards that 
country. 

Such are the views which have actuated the 
Russians for above a century in their correspon- 
dence with Central Asia. And it may be here 
observed that their intercourse with Khiva, and 


even with Bokhara, during the last century, was | 


much more frequent than is generally known. 
They were strongly urged by the Bokharian am- 
bassadors, in 1775, to build a city in the Steppes 
near the mouth of the Emba, in order to insure 
the safety of their caravans. The plan of found- 
ing agreat city near the mouth of the Syr Daria 
had been seriously entertained much earlier; 
but it is probable that the experience of the fron- 
tiers checked the sanguine schemes of the central 
government of Russia, and showed the fallacy 
of founding towns wherein to cultivate the arts 
of peace in the midst of the lawless hordes of 
the Kirghiz-Kazaks. It must be admitted that 
the Russians in all their dealings with those 
tribes have evinced much good temper and for- 
bearance. Cool and persevering, they know 
their superiority, and have no disposition to 
abuse it. 

The Kirghiz being the chief men-catchers of 
the Steppes, supply Bokhara, Khiva, and the 
other Turkoman states with almost all their 
Russian slaves. These amounted at one time, it 
is said, to 60,000, which is probably an exagge- 
rated estimate. In 1820 M. Mouravieff found 
about 3,000 Russian captives in Khiva. But 
even the latter number is enough to provoke the 
vengeance of a civilized power, and to call for 
the punishment of the Turkoman states. The 
expedition of the Russians to Khiva is strictly 
analogous to that of the French to Algiers; a 
civilized community in each case dispossessing a 
nest of robbers. Mankind in general must be 
om by the change. It is evident, from the 
history of the dealings between Russia and the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks, that the advance of that empire 
to Khiva is not a flight of newly conceived ambi- 
tion, but an inevitable step, the result of long 
meditated plans, and prompted by so many 
weighty considerations, that it is only surprising 
how it could have been so long delayed. 

We shall abstain from launching, on the pre- 
sent occasion, into a description of Khiva or of 
the advantages of its position. The Russians, 
when possessed of it, will probably realize the 
scheme with the execution of which Capt. Elton 
was charged just a century ago, and will esta- 


blish a flotilla on the Sea of Aral. They can then 
ascend the Amti Daria to Tirmez, near Balkh; 
it is said, that the Syr Daria also is navigable 
100 miles from its mouth. Their commerce 
will therefore derive great advantage from their 
obtaining the command of those waters: and 
the Asiatics cannot fail to reap benefit from the 
commerce of an orderly and energetic people. 

With respect to the questions whether the 
Russians are likely to make themselves masters 
of Persia, Bokhara, and Turkestan, we have 
no wish to rush into a field of speculation, 
where it is so difficult to arrive at an accu- 
rate appreciation of motives. But if asked 
whether the Russians are likely to invade British 
India, we have no hesitation in replying in the 
negative. Invasions of such a kind are likely to 
take place only between ill matched parties: but 
to invade India in the face of a well organized 
army, would be an attempt far surpassing the 
means, and we believe the ambition also, of 
Russia. That state, as well as Great Britain, 
has no objection to resort to a military expedition 
to force its iron, cotton, and other manufactures 
as far as possible; but to march their imper- 
fectly equipped legions 1,500 miles to try their 
strength against a disciplined army, would be a 
mad exploit, sure to end in discomfiture. Civi- 
lized and powerful states are never less likely to 
go to war than when they confine on each other ; 
if the Russians, therefore, should take possession 
of Bokhara, and advance southwards, while the 
British proceed to meet them from Cabul, we 
conceive that the equilibrium will be restored, 
and peace re-established when the contending 
parties arrive at the opposite banks of the Amu 
Daria or Oxus. Let us then suppose, in order 
to indulge the humour of political speculation, 
though the accomplishment of our predictions 
may be still very distant, that the Anglo-Indian 
empire should be extended from Cabul and the 
Indus to the southern bank of the Oxus, while 
the Russians occupy the country beyond that 
river, the world will then see meeting in one 
point, the three greatest empires which have 
ever existed, viz., the British, Russian, and Chi- 
nese, to which latter belong the high plains at the 
source of the Oxus. 








Illustrations of British Costume, from the ear- 
liest to the present period. By Leopold and 
Charles Martin. Parts II. III. and IV. 
Ackermann. 

Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. 
From the 7th to the 17th Centuries. By H. 
Shaw, F.S.A. Part I. Pickering. 

Wuen a certain Dr. Andrew Borde published 

in 1542 a now forgotten ‘ Book to the Gavelee- 

tion of Knowledge, which doth teach to know 
the usage and fashion of all manners of Coun- 
tries,’ he placed before his first chapter a wood- 
cut of a naked man with a pair of shears in one 
hand and a roll of cloth in the other, and be- 
neath these lines : 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 

Musing in my mind what rayment I shall wear, 

For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 

And now I will wear,—I cannot tell what. 

This was adopted by Lucas De Heere, who, 
when employed in 1570 to paint a gallery for 
the Lord High Admiral Lincoln, with the habits 
of different nations, limned his Englishman in 
the same naked uncertainty. 

The fickleness cf Fashion will be well repre- 
sented in the works now before us. There have 
been Beau Brummels in every age, but no period 
of our history, perhaps, has had so many va- 
rieties of “ braveries,” as they were called, as 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. We have 
seen somewhere that Prince Henry had in one 
year thirty-eight suits of velvet and satin, crim- 





son, green, carnation, orange, and watchet, ash 


colour and liver colour, black and tawny, pink, 
rose, hare and deer colour, laid over with every 
variety of Naples silk, gold parchment, silver, 
and “gallowne” lace. The cost of these was 
considerably above 2,000/., which, at the then 
valuation of money, was no trifling sum. In 
one year the same Prince had thirteen cloaks, at 
the rate of about 50/. apiece. What will our 
lady friends say to gloves wrought with gold 
and silver at 3/. the pair, to stockings at 3/., and 
to garters, every-day garters, at 4/. 10s. the pair? 
—Yetsuch were the purchases of Prince Henry. 

Of the first number of the Messrs. Martin’s 
work, we have already spoken. Since then three 
other parts, including twenty illustrations, have 
been published. Most of these are mere etch- 
ings, in shaded outline; but some few have back- 
grounds and accessories characteristic of the 
figure and the period of the costumes. All are 
interesting, but especially the ‘ Lady and Page’ 
of the time of Henry V.; the ‘Youth of the 
reign of Richard III.,’ sitting at a window in an 
affected attitude, with a book of Songs and 
Sonnets in his hand; the Gallant of the good 
days of Elizabeth; one of the Youths of “ sort 
and quality” in the succeeding reign, contem- 
plating the charms of his absent mistress and 
her cavalier with uplifted hat and glass. Some 
of the figures are of a very early period; there 
is an ancient Briton, standing in savage nudity 
and rueful countenance, as if lamenting the loss 
of a vest like that which Prince Vortigern’s 
grandsire won from “the naked Pict.” 

Mr. Shaw’s work is still more comprehensive 
in its plan, and, like all proceeding from his 
pencil, is equally beavtiful and correct. It is 
intended to embrace in it not merely the cos- 
tume of the monarch, the noble, the ecclesi- 
astic, the soldier, but that of the merchant, the 
priest, the artisan, and even the mendicant; and 
it will include the implements, the vessels, and 
the furniture and decorations of their houses. 
The plates are to be copied from illuminated 
MSS., from sculptures, paintings, enamels, 
stained glass, and every source capable of illus- 
trating the subject: and, so far as is consistent 
with his general plan, it is Mr. Shaw’s intention 
to give such representations or personages as 
may be connected with historical events—faith- 
ful illustrations of our poets and historians, and 
all such as allude to the customs and manners of 
past ages. The first number is most interesting 
—to say nothing of the title-page, a perfect gem 
in its way, or of the initial letters, tail-pieces, 
or border ornaments, all from authorities, it con- 
tains a full-length portrait of Philip Duke of 
Burgundy, from a MS. in the Harleian collec- 
tion, containing the laws of the order of the 
Golden Fleece, of which he was the founder, 
and highly wrought miniatures from a copy of 
the Romance of the Rose, of ‘ Old Age’ and 
‘Poverty,’ executed about 1480. We heartily 
hope this work will receive the patronage it so 
well merits, and which has hitherto, we believe, 
been extended, and deservedly, to the ‘ Illumi- 
nated Ornaments,’ and other works by the same 
artist. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Early Days of the Society of Friends, by Mary 
Anne Kelty.—Can it be the eloquent and pathetic 
authoress of the ‘ Favourite of Nature’ who, follow- 
ing the example of a more voluminous sister novelist, 
has donned the drab bonnet and the starched kerchief 
of Quakerism, and now raises her voice to bear testi- 
mony on behalf of the sufferings and services of its 
founders and worthies? We know not, but have 
rarely looked into a contribution to the Library of 
Dissent, more qualified by its earnestness, and by the 
absence of all that is offensive, to meet with accep- 
tance among the orthodox—nay more, to penetrate 
those large masses of the reading world who take no 





particular ism under their protection, and can only be 
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interested by details illustrating the feelings and cha- 
racteristics common to humanity. To place ourselves 
for the moment among these last, religious discussion 
being beyond our charter, the student of what is gen- 
uine and original in character and action will hardly 
find a more picturesque group than is made up by 
the early Quakers, George Fox and William Penn, 
to say nothing of Catherine Evans and Sarah Chee- 
vers, who went, in the strength of their enthusiasm, 
on a pilgrimage to the East, and were on their return 
for a time shut up in the Inquisition ; or of the heroic 
few who were called on to lay down their lives for 
conscience sake, and that in the land of religious 
liberty, New England. “I would recommend you,” 
says Charles Lamb, whose relish for all that was 
individual and unworldly was strong to the last hour 
of his life, “above all church-narratives, to read 
Sewel’s History of the Quakers. Here is nothing to 
stagger you, nothing to make you mistrust, no suspi- 
cion of alloy, no drop or dreg of the worldly or ambi- 
tious spirit.” Mary Anne Kelty’s book is abridged 
from Sewel, and may, we think, be perused with 
interest, as a record of the early struggles of a body of 
conscientious men, apart from the peculiar doctrines 
it is intended to enforce and illustrate. 

The Early English Church, by Kdward Churton, 
M.A.—Though this work is compiled from ordinary 
sources, it places some disputed points of ecclesiasti- 
cal history in a new light, and adds a little to the 
evidence for the ancient independence of the Church 
of England. 

The New Testament, translated from the text of 
Griesbach, by S. Sharpe.—Mr. Sharpe has translated 
literally from Griesbach’s text, but has preserved, so 
far as a literal translation would admit, the phrase- 
ology of the authorized version. 

The Festivals of the Lord, by Morris J. Raphall. 
—A clear and concise account of the principal festi- 
vals observed by the Jews. 

The Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer Route 
through the Highlands of Scotland, by a Cosmopolite, 
2 vols.—Though a cosmopolite, to support the exten- 
sive journeys whence is derived his title, may be 
reasonably credited with strength of body, strength 
of pen is not necessarily included therein, as the 
volumes before us sufficiently prove. A crowquill 





dipped in water, is a poor implement, when the lusty | 


open air sports of manhood are to be described ; yet 
truth to say, neither in the Cosmopolite’s Irish or 
Scotch experiences, do we find traces of any stronger 
instrument. Both countries have been so betravelled, 


by strong men and clever women, that the journalist | 


who cannot rise higher than the tee-total style, will 
do wisely to keep his lucubrations in his portfolio. 

Walks at Templecombe, by Louisa Muckleston.— 
This little work explains the objects which are likely 
to arrest the curiosity of children in a country walk, 
with clearness and simplicity. The conversations are 
natural, and the remarks put into the mouths of the 
children are such as might be expected from their 
age and situation. We particularly notice this 
humble but rare merit, for the common fault in 
works of this kind is making children talk like grown 
people. 

The Tourist’s Guide, by J. Tourrier.—The inten- 
tion of the compiler is to offer such a combination 
of words and phrases, in the form of dialogues, as 
will enable the mere English traveller to pass, with- 
out much difficulty, through any country where 
French is spoken, but especially to assist him in a 
journey to Paris, and serve as a guide on the route 
and in the city. 

Gleanings, by Lady Jervis.—We cannot counsel 
Lady Jervis to any further toyings with the muse. 
There must be so many things which an accomplished 
lady like her can do well, that we must regret the 
waste of energy implied in any attempt towrite poetry. 

The Age of Lead, a Satire, by Edward Wallace, 
Esq.—A book having at least a merit which books 
very often want—that of illustrating its own title 
and proving its own doctrine. The author has 
caught, not unsuccessfully, the trick of rhyme—and, 
what is more, the epigrammatic trick which suits 
satire best, and, for a moment, deceives the critic 
into an idea that he is saying clever things. Un- 
luckily, it is the critic’s duty not to yield himself to 
the snare of this ad captandum resource ; and the 
result arrived at is, that the author is not without 
some qualities which, if he were half as bigotted and 


one-tenth part as conceited, he might have turned to 
better account. 

The Loss of the Tigris: a Poem, with Notes, by 
Henry Richardson, A.B.—Among the monuments 
reared to the memory of the gallant men who pe- 
rished in the labours and perils of the Euphrates 
Expedition, (and which the notes to this poem re- 
cord,) the poem itself is not the least mournful. We 
cannot but reckon the author, henceforth, as among 
the sufferers from that calamity. We have, long 
since, ceased to wonder how such things as these are 
written; but how they come to be published, if pub- 
lication implies any previous examination by friends, 
we cannot yet understand. Let the reader read the 
following specimen of descriptive poetry, and then 
ask himself whether he would rather take a share 
with Col. Chesney and his men in such labours as it 
records, or with us in the labour of perusing many 
tomes of this staple :— 

Pontoons were thrown o'er torrents deep, 
The marsh was drain’d, the rock was riven; 
Their boilers up the mountain steep 
Were inch by inch propelled and driven. 
And harassed without intermission 
By the false Pacha’s broken faith— 
By secret plots and opposition— 
By treachery, disease, and death. 
But never from the work recoiling, 
A firm resolve, and courage strong; 
Perseverance, ceaseless toiling, 
Had borne them piece by piece along. 
At length the ships (the Arabs’ wonder !) 
Were by their crews, so justly famed, 
Launched—and amidst their cannon’s thunder 
The Tigris and the Euphrates named. 

Practical Observations on Distortions of the Spine, 
Chest, and Limbs, §c. §c., by W. T. Ward, F.L.S.— 
This curious and interesting volume presents some 
novel developements of the influence of muscular 
action on the bony structure, and of the power of 
volition as an agent in the recovery of lost power of 
motion, It forms a striking contrast to a multi- 
tude of works on the subject of distortions, in the 
total absence of all quacking pretension, and in the 
nice application of physiological considerations both 
to the discrimination of diseases apparently similar, 
and to the proper applications of remedies. In re- 
ference more especially to the removing of spinal 
distortions, and what is vulgarly called Chicken 
Breast in young persons, we observe with great satis- 
faction a new source of well founded hope, unattended 
by the use of painful process, or of instruments, which 
if unguided by consummate judgment and constant 
| superintendence, are more likely to do injury than 
to benefit. The reasoning and the cases relating to 
Palsy are also worthy of professional attention ; and 
we may perhaps venture to recommend the volume 
to the speculative philosopher, as affording some novel 
contributions towards the theory of volition in its 
relation to automatic action. The reasonings, though 
founded on physiological data, are remarkably sim- 
ple; and they are rendered more accessible by a 
studied avoidance of unnecessary technicality. It 
may be as well to add, that in Mr. Ward we have 
| another professional witness against the barbarity of 
| * cramming” young persons with learning at the ex- 
| pense of their health; and against that other abomi- 
| nation, tight stays. With respect to the former, Mr. 

Ward justly remarks, that more is lost than gained 
| hy such ignorant impatience: “* The more perfect the 
| physical health, the greater will be the aptitude for, 
and capability of intellectual acquisition. It would 
therefore appear desirable, even in an economical 
point of view, that a sufficient portion of exercise 
should be taken for the preservation of bodily health, 
upon which the support of the mental faculty so 
materially depends.” 

Series of Anatomical Plates, with References and 
Physiological Comments, §c. Edited by Jones Quain, 
M.D.—This cheap and useful series is proceeding 
fast towards completion. The work, as originally 
proposed, is to consist of five divisions,—the Muscles 
—the Arteries and Veins—the Nerves—the organs 
of Digestion, Respiration and Secretion—and the 
Bones and Ligaments. The 81st Fasciculus, the 8th 
of the Fourth Division, is now before us. 











List of New Books.—Gaskin’s Memoir of Mrs. Budgett, of 
Bristol, 12mo. 4s. cl—Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, &c. with 
Map, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—A Guide to the Correct Pronuncia- 
tion of the German Language, by W. K. Klattowsky, 12mo. 





2s. swd.—A Course of Exercises for Learning to Write and 
| Speak the German Language, by W. K. Klattowsky, 2nd 





edit. Part I. 12mo. 2s. swd.—Klattowsky’s German Manual 
for Self-Tuition, 3rd edit. Part I. 12mo. 2s. swd.—Laurent’s 
Introduction to Ancient Geography, new edit. 8vo. 12s. cl, 
—Hand-Book for Travellers in Northern Germany, new 
edit. post 8vo. 10s. c.—Hand-Book for Travellers in South- 
ern Germany, new edit. post 8vo. 10s. cl.—M‘Culloch’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary, new edit. corrected to 1840, Bvo. 50s, 
bds.—Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, new edit. 8yo, 
60s. bds.—Alison’s History of Europe, Vol. VIIL 8vo. 15s, 
bds.—Tyas’s Hlustrated History of Napoleon, Division IT, 
royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. swd.—Numismatic Manual, by J. Y. Aker- 
man, 8vo. 21s. cl—Michael Kemp, 6th edit. fe. 4s. cL. 
M‘Nish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
cl.—M‘Nish’s Book of Aphorisms, new edit. 18:mo. 2s. 6d. el, 
—Hanley’s Conchology, 12mo. Us. cl.—Laurence on the 
Nobility of the English Gentry, 12mo. 5s. cl —The Chronicles 
ofa Traveller, by G. N. Mitford, 8vo. 8s. bds.—The Prelate, 
by the Rev. S. Smith, 2 vols. post. 8vo. 21s. bds.x—Adams on 
the Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
cl.—Lectures on Locke, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Legal Hand-Books, 
**Landlord and Tenant,” 18mo. 2s. cl.—The Great Bear's 
Story, plain, 2s., coloured, 3s. bds.—Royle’s Botany of the 
Himalaya Mountains, 2 vols. imp. 4to. 112 lls. hf-bd— 
D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature, 1 vol. medium 8yo, 
18s. cl—Palmer's Episcopacy Vindicated against Wiseman, 
crown 8vo. 6s. bds.—The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol, 
XX. Part I. 12mo. 2s. Gd. hf-bd.—Archbishop Wake's Genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Christian 
Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XU. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Scott’s Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in France, 12mo. 6s. ¢l.—Miles’s 
Lectures on the Book of the Prophet Daniel, Ist series, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—The Works of Charles Lamb. medium 8yvo, 
16s. cl.—Arnold’s History of Rome, Vol. IL. 8vo. 18s. ¢l.— 
Wyld’s South Western Railway Guide, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The 
Tland-Look of Chemistry, 32mo. 1s. cl.— Walker's Dictionary 
Epitomized, by Smart, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl., 8s. roan.—Arnold’s 
Historia Antique Epitome, 12mo. 4s. cl—Arnold’s Ecloge 
Ovidianz, with English Notes, 4th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cL— 
Boileau on the Nature and Genius of the German Language, 
new edit. 12mo. 7s. cl. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Law of Marriage.—We beg to call 
the attention of our readers to an advertisement in another 
part of our paper relating to restraints on marriage, which 
we hope to see shortly placed upon some certain basis, con- 
sistent with sound reason and goud sense. 





everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street —Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy's Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6¢. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. Gd. the dozen. To THOsR 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. Gd.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d.to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted.—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 

















TO HOPE. 

Oh! tender spirit of the outworn wing ! 

I feel no more thy pinions wafting o’er me; 
Hushed is that music-voice, which wont to sing 

Till even my very soul grew still before me ; 
And parted now the form that once could bring 

A joy, alas! no morrow shall restore me. 
Where are thy sweets, oh Life! when Hope hath 

fled ? 

Who shall seek honey when the flowers are shed ? 


Thou oft—too oft, dear Hope! I turned aside, 
And did not dare to breathe upon thy brow; 
And though too oft my soul shut out thy ray, 
Bend thine immortal gaze upon me now ;— 
Now, when the pressure of this mortal clay 
My sinking spirit to the dust doth bow ! 
Oh! let me once again thy form behold ; 
Once let me see thee ere my heart grows old: 


For then I shall not know thee! these dim eyes 
Will take no note or of thy form or feature ; 
And other shapes with other thoughts will rise, 
Called up by Time—the poor heart’s sorrow- 
teacher ! 
Then now, oh! now, ere youth’s brief dayspring 
dies, 
Glad with thy beams a weary earth-bowed creas 


ture! 
If I grow blind with gazing on thy light, 
Oh! let thy shadow fall upon my sight! 
Exeanora Lovisa Montacu. 
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THE CHAMPOLLION MANUSCRIPTS. 
Paris, 16th June. 

A statement in my last letter, in reference to the 
discovery of some of Champollion’s papers among 
the literary relics of Salvolini, has been animadverted 
upon as being “ hasty as well as harsh.” You cannot 
bring yourself to believe that Salvolini really pur- 
loined any portion of his master’s papers, as I stated, 
on what I conceived to be strong evidence. If I 
return to this subject, it is not from a wish to blacken 
the memory of Salvolini, whom I never heard of, 
till I saw a review of his works in the Atheneum, 
No. 575, but because the question merits to be fur. 
ther elucidated, as involving considerable interest 
both in a biographical and scientific point of view. 
The fact (a fact, by the way, open to controversy) of 
Salvolini having died a victim to his zeal for archzo- 
logical researches, is no reason why his memory 
should be respected, if, as is clear to me, the ideas he 
put forward as his own, were derived surreptitiously 
from the posthumous papers of his illustrious master. 
Now, I contend that Salvolini, whose misfortunes 
appear to you calculated to awaken our sympathy, 
attempted to derogate from the glory of Champollion, 
in publishing as his own, discoveries which had been 
already made by that great scholar. The case stands 
thus:—About two months since, an Italian, named 
Verardi, waited on M. Charles Lenormand, member 
of the Institute, and ofiered to dispose of Salvolini’s 
papers, of which he represented himself to be the 
legitimate proprietor. M. Lenormand, who had 
formerly been one of Champollion’s pupils, instantly 
perceived that more than forty of the manuscripts 
were in his master’s own writing. Among these was 
the famous Essay on the ‘ Graphic Notations of the 
Civil Divisions of Time among the Egyptians,’ the 
loss of which was so often deplored by the late Syl- 
vestre de Sacy, particularly in his Eulogy of Cham- 
pollion, read before the Academy in 1833. “If,” 
says M. de Sacy, in the document just quoted, 
“Champollion had yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends, he would have published this essay, without 
waiting to have it inserted in the then forthcoming 
number of the Memoirs of the Academy. But since, 
in consequence of his not having done so, we have 
had the misfortune to lose this truly precious docu- 
ment, it only remains for me to conjure the person 
into whose hands it has fallen, to withhold it no 
longer from the Academy, to whom it belongs, and 
the French government, whose property it has be- 
come by purchase.” 

M. Lenormand drew up a statement of these facts 
forthwith, and summoned the Signor Verardi to re- 
store the manuscripts of Champollion. The demand 
was complied with, after one or two Italian noble- 
men, the former patrons of Salvolini, had been con- 
sulted. There existed not the slightest doubt in the 
minds of any of the parties in regard to the unlawful 
manner in which the manuscripts in question had 
been acquired by Salvolini. Had the latter received 
them from Champollion, why did he not say so, 
when appealed to publicly by Sylvestre de Sacy? 
Why did he substitute his own name for that of 
Champollion on several of the more important essays ? 
Ihave seen one of these in the handwriting of Cham- 
pollion, (which has too many peculiar characteristics 
to be mistaken for that of any other,) and on the 
back were the words “ par F. Salvolini.””. Now, this 
could have no other purpose than that Salvolini 
meant to give to the world as his own a work written 
by Champollion. Indeed, the evidence is so strong, 
that the Abbé Gazzera, Secretary to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Turin, and the first patron of 
Salvolini, thus expresses himself, in a letter bearing 
date the 16th of May -—* What you tell me con- 
cerning Champollion’s manuscripts astonishes me. 
The person who stole them gave us so plausible an 
explanation of all the circumstances, [Salvolini was 
accused of the theft shortly after his master’s death, ] 
that we could not believe him guilty. It is a souree 
of great satisfaction to learn, that these valuable 
documents have not been destroyed, with a view 
to prevent the possibility of the fraud being de- 
tected.” 

The papers are now in the hands of the Conser- 
vators of the Royal Library, who purpose publishing 
the whole circumstances of the discovery, with such 
further elucidations as may enable the public to 
detect, in Salvolini’s own writings, such notes, obser- 





vations, and principles, as the Italian savant stole from 
his master. It may not however be amiss, in the 
meantime, to correct one or two mistakes into which, 
from your remarks on my letter, you appear to have 
fallen. 

Salvolini’s reputation as a scholar is of very recent 
date. When he came to Paris in 1851, with letters 
of recommendation from Bologna and Turin, he 
was spoken of in those very letters as a promising 
young man, who wished to study Egyptian Archwo- 
logy under Champollion. Indeed, until the death of 
the latter, Salvolini never published a single line. 
The fact of his having stolen a copy of the Egyptian 
grammar is quite clear, and his motives are no less 
so. In the first place, Salvolini had thus an oppor- 
tunity of learning the grammar by applying its prin- 
ciples before any other person, 2nd. It enabled him 
to publish as the result of his own researches, many 
of the principles contained in the Egyptian grammar, 
which has appeared in numbers, separated by long 
intervals of time, and is not yet completed. 

With regard to Salvolini’s treatise on the hierogly- 
phic inscription of the Rosetta stone, there can be no 
doubt of its having been borrowed from Champol- 
lion’s analysis of the demotic text, the latter being 
given, as well as the former, in one of Champollion’s 
memoirs—that read before the Institute in 1822. 
Moreover, it is only two years, since Salvolini com- 
municated to M. Letronne, of the Collége de France, 
a series of notes intended to fill up the void in the 
Greek text of the Rosetta inscription, which notes 


are contained verbatim in one of the manuscripts of 


Champollion that have just been discovered among 
Salvolini’s papers. But enough has been said to set 
this controversy at rest for the present. I again 
repeat, that it is the importance of the question, in a 
scientific point of view, and not any harsh feeling 
towards the memory of poor Salvolini, which has 
alone induced me to return to it. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr, Gerald 
Griffin, which took place last week, at the North 
Monastery, in the city of Cork—at an age which, 
though not stated, could not, we believe, have ex- 
ceeded thirty-five. Many of our readers will re- 
member him by his works (published anonymously), 
the ‘Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ and ‘The 
Collegians’—some of the best among the many pro- 
ductions of their class in which Ireland has, for 
many years past, been so abundant. ‘To these well- 
known works succeeded, we think, the less popular 
‘Tales of the Five Senses’; and since that publica- 
tion, we have lost sight of their author altogether. 
We remember him as of singularly gentle disposition 
and pleasing manners. 

Mr. Carmichael, the President of the Medical 
Association of Ireland, has most liberally placed 
at the disposal of the Council 5007, “to aid in 
carrying out the measure of Medical Reform,” to 
which we referred some time since (No. 608). The 
problem to be solved, how to obtain a sufficient 
instruction for medical practitioners in districts 
where the smallest remuneration only is afforded, 
is one of sufficient difficulty; and that difficulty is 
increased by the many individual interests opposed 
to reform: still, when the profession itself takes up 
the subject with such zeal and perseverance as the 
Association has exhibited, there can be little doubt 
of the result. The question, however, is not more 
a professional than a public one,—a question which 
touches the pecuniary interests of all men, as well as 
the public health. It is not very creditable, there- 
fore, to the age, that so little encouragement should 
be given either in or out of Parliament, to the efforts 
of individuals to place matters on a surer foundation. 

It is not our custom to criticize specimens of pub- 
lications which are about to appear; but, from ocular 
demonstration of their picturesque interest, super- 
added to remembrance of former obligation to the 
artist, we may legitimately recommend to the notice 
of all whom it may concern, a second series of Mr. 
J. Nash’s § Mansions of England,’ which ought, at 
least, to equal the first, if the lithographs before us— 
having for subjects the Hall at Littlecotes, the Room 
leading to the Chapel at Knowle, and the Grand 
Staircase at Hardwicke Hall—be fair, not flattering 
specimens, We have also received from Mr, Weale 





specimen plates of the genuine work on Windsor 
Castle, sanctioned and conducted by Sir Jeffry 
Wyattville’s representatives; these being highly- 
finished line engravings by Starling, the mathematical 
exactness of which will give them a value to the 
architectural student as well as to the mere print. 
collector. 

The Committee of the Glasgow Wellington 
Memorial, after frequent differences and adjourn- 
ments, have written to Thorwaldsen, offering the 
great Dane the execution of the work. We hear, too, 
that Wilkie, untiring with his pencil, has commenced 
a subject from the life of Nelson, the well-known 
incident at Copenhagen, when the hero showed his 
coolness by writing a formal letter, to the wonder and 
dismay of those around him, and then, rejecting an 
offered wafer, called for a candle from the cockpit, 
and sealed it, affixing a larger seal than ordinary, for 
“ this,” said he,“ is no time to appear hurried and in- 
formal.” We may add, that ‘Alfred in the Neatherd’s 
Cottage,’ by the same painter, was sold at Mr. Mars- 
land’s recent sale for the sum of 4517, 10s., and that 
it is now on its way to a foreign land. 

We were pleased the other day with a sight, at 
Mr. M‘Donald’s, in the Strand, of columns, pedestals, 
vases, garden-seats and slabs made of Aberdeen and 
Peterhead granite, polished to the perfection of mar- 
ble by means ofa lathe. To polish so hard a mate- 
rial is an advance in art deserving of mention. The 
granites of Devonshire, equally beautiful with the 
Scotch, might also thus be polished. 

Great preparations are making for the Festival 
to be held at Strasburg, on the 24th of the pre- 
sent month, on occasion of the inauguration of the 
monument to Gutemberg. The statue was, last 
weck, placed on its pedestal in perfect safety, and the 
few who have seen its unveiled form, pronounce it 
to be of remarkable beauty. It is supposed that the 
leading booksellers from all the states of Europe 
will be present at the ceremony ; and we see, by 
announcements in the French papers, that meetings 
were held, last week, in Paris, both of the bookselling 
and publishing trade, and of the body of printers, to 
appoint deputations for the purpose. It is under- 
stood that the opportunity will be taken of this sort 
of congress to discuss measures for putting an end to 
the Belgian piracies, by which all the European lite- 
ratures are so shamelessly and injuriously invaded. 

Our Paris correspondent mentions, amongst forth- 
coming works, of interest at once to the historian and 
antiquary, a manuscript, by a monk of the Abbey of 
the Saint-Sépulchre, relating to the siege of Cambray 
by the Count of Fuentes in 1595, which has been 
discovered by Madame Clément Hémery de Cam- 
brai, and sent to press; and that M. Pertz has 
recently found a chronicle belonging to the tenth 
century, of which the Society of French History is 
about to prepare an edition for distribution amongst 
its members. Four numbers have appeared of a 
periodical, entitled, ‘Les Archives Israélites de 
France,’ under the direction of M. Cahen, (a trans- 
lator into French of the Hebrew Bible,) a work which, 
we trust, may be influential in once more laying 
those dark and blood-stained phantoms, that have 
stolen out again from the sleep of ages, “ making 
day hideous,” and beckoning back this enlightened 
century into the savage gloom and brutal ignorance 
of three hundred years ago. When we read lately 
of the outrages committed against the Jews in 
Syria, we could not but remember the lines of the 
poet— 

Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 

Where shall ye flee away and be at rest ?— 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind his country,—Israel but the grave. 
Also a recently published volume, by M. Alcide 
Dorbigny, entitled, ‘L’Homme Américain con- 
sidéré sous ses Rapports Phisiques et Moraux,’ and 
‘La Vie de Madame Isabelle,’ by M. Daniélo— 
the heroine being the sister of Saint-Louis, and 
founder of the Abbey of Long-Champ—a work 
containing a brilliant historical description of the 
far-famed fete of Long-Champs, and many curious 
details referring to the abbey. A second edition 
of Guizot’s English Revolution is, he further tells 
us, shortly to appear, together with two volumes, 
by the same writer, containing the characters of all 
the leading personages who figured from the begin- 
ning of the civil war till the Restoration, It isgene 
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rally believed that M. Guizot will finish his contem- 
plated History of the Commonwealth during his stay 
in England.—* I have alluded,” he adds, “ more 
than once, in terms of praise to a new periodical, en- 
titled * Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes.’ One 
of the last numbers of this publication contains a 
grammar of the Romance language, with some inter- 
esting notes by M. Guissard, a young savant of consi- 
derable merit. The grammar appears to have been 
written about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It escaped the persevering researches of the late M. 
Renouard, our greatest Romance scholar. I may also 
mention, that M. Amédée Thierry, the author of the 
‘History of the Gauls,’ is about to publish a new 
work, on the Fall of the Roman Empire. His object 
is to point out the intimate connexion which existed 
between the laws, institutions, and manners of 
Christian Europe, and the remains of Roman civili- 
zation.” In the debates on the Budget, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the Minister of the Interior 
stated that his attention had been recently turned 
to the national marbles of France: that the mar- 
bles of the Pyrenees might, he apprehended, become 
a subject of very important enterprise for that coun- 
try; and that he had appointed a commission to ex- 
amine whether the prejudices which had been hitherto 
entertained by artists against these marbles were well 
founded, and whether it was possible to enrich the 
southern department of the kingdom by the establish- 
ment of works similar to those of Carrara. The 
Budget Committee, moreover, report in favour of 
a grant for the establishment of a Professorship of 
the Sclavonic language in the College de France. 
The report states that there are nearly seventy 
millions of people, in Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
who speak the different dialects of that language; 
and recommends, therefore, the institution of the 
professorship, for interests as well political as scientific. 

At the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
the prize offered for the best essay on the question, 
—* What has been the progress of public rights 
(droit) in Europe, from the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648, to the present day ?"—and which the judges 
had twice adjourned, the last time, in 1838, has at 
length been decreed to M. Maurice d’Hauterive, 
attached to the office for Foreign Affairs. 


Letters from Vienna announce that Baron Charles 
Hiigel is actively engaged on his work on Kash- 
mer, which will be forthwith published; and that 
the Senate of the University of Pesth, anxious to 
promote the study of Natural History, has under- 
taken the publication, at its own cost, of a Hunga- 
rian translation of the works of Cuvier. The Arch- 
duke Palatine having reported to the Emperor this 
laudable intention, the latter has commanded that 
10,000 florins (about 1,000/.) shall be placed at the 
disposal of the University, to aid it in the under- 
taking. A Munich correspondent informs us, that 
the King of Bavaria has despatched the celebrated 
naturalist, Dr. Charles-Frédéric de Martius, into 
England and France, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing with the governments of those countries for an 
exchange of duplicates of the books and prints ex- 
isting in their public libraries, against those of the 
great collections in the Bavarian capital. A similar 
arrangement has, according to him, been recently 
concluded with Austria,—by virtue of which Munich 
will acquire copies of all similar works that enrich 
the libraries of Vienna and Milan. 

In Italy, M. Rosini, known as the author of some 
popular Romances, has been long engaged on the 
publication of a work, entitled ‘ Storia della Pittura 
Italiana,’ &c. (The History of Painting in Italy, 
as exhibited in the Monuments themselves). Of 
this interesting work, the first nine numbers, which 
we have seen, complete the history of the early period 
of the art, and form a rich and valuable work in 
themselves. 

We direct the attention of our readers to a very 
interesting letter from our Paris correspondent re- 
specting the Champollion manuscripts. The few 


words of comment on his former letter, offered by 
us last week, were not intended so much to question 
the accuracy of his statement, as the deductions 
from it. We, however, are not at present sufliciently 
informed to justify us in entering further into discus- 
sion on the subject. 





F ennepcang ven a *Ss PARK. 

The Tw Fictares new exhib an re Syrccent the CORONA- 
TION OFHER M AJEST Y QUEEN PORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHU nC H of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. 

N.B.—The Picture of 8 ANTAC ttoc E will shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY, 
Eayptian Hatt, PiccapiLviy. 

Containing 500 Paintings, made by his own hand, during seven 
years’ travel amongst the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North 
America. And also an immense Collection of Indian Curiosi- 
ties—Dresses—Weapons, &c. ; and a Crow Wigwam, twenty-five 
feet high—a magniio — ey 

Open from 10 a; Admittance ONE SHILLING. 

LECTURE IN THE. ROOM, hy Mr. Catlin, each day of this 
week, at half-past Three, and splendid Costumes and Weapons 
displayed on living figures. 


att AL GALLERY of PRACTICAL ac IENCE, ADEL AIDE- 

TREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WES AND.—Con- 
fa an extensive Collection of Models of Ships, Engines, Ma- 
chines, Bridges, and of other objects connected with the prac- 
tical application of Science to the useful Arts, while the ele- 
mentary principles of Physical Philosophy, in illustration of 
them, are explained by means of extensive and efficient a pa- 
ratus. Among other recent valuable inventions shown, 
Worth's Patent Rotatory Pump, The New Patent Kalsomine 
Paint, free from smell and drying in a few hours, Dredge’s Im- 
provements in Suspension Bridges, Delbriick's Process for unit- 
ing Metals, may be instanced. A daily Performance on the 
Accordion by M. V. palener, om Paris ; the Steam-Gun, Mi- 
croscope, Electrical ‘Eel, & 

Admittance, One Shilling. —Open till Six. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sundays), from Nine 
in the Morning until Dark.—Admittance Is. eac entrance is 
on the Surrey side of the River, and near the C hurch at Rother- 
hithe. The Tunnel! is now 1110 feet in length, brilliantly lighted 
with ‘gas, and the SHIELD Is ADVANCED TO WITHIN LESS 
THAN 50 FEET he mow — WuHarr WALL At WAPPING. 


Com mpany tlic 3y order. 
Walbrook saline, W. albrook, = Cc ‘i ARLIER, 
June, 1840. Clerk to the Company. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 15,—James Heywood, Esq. F.R.S., in the 
chair. 

It was announced that the Rev. John Diell, of 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, had been elected a 
corresponding member of the Society. 

A paper was read, * On the Statistics of the Metro- 
politan Commission in Lunacy,’ by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
F.R.S. Commissioner.—The Commission in Lunacy 
is appointed annually, by the Lord Chancellor, be- 
tween the Ist and 10th of September, and the nomi- 
nation must appear in the Gazette within ten days. 
There must not be above twenty commissioners, nor 
less than fifteen: five must be physicians, and two 
barristers, and the rest are selected from gentlemen 
who can be induced to take upon themselves the 
office gratuitously. The professional gentlemen are 
paid 1/. per hour while employed. No commissioners 

can have an interest in any of the establishments, nor 
can the physicians or barristers attend professionally, 
unless directed by the relatives of parties, or by 
the commissioners. The latter can grant or refuse 
to renew licences within London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and Middlesex, excluding Bethlem and 
county asylums. The Board has a treasurer and 
clerk (combined), and an assistant clerk, both of 
whom are upon oath.—The commission has four sta- 
tute meetings in the year—in November, February, 
May, and July, and five constitute a quorum, two 
not being physicians.—Tlicy are bound to visit every 
Asylum once at least a quarter, and may go as often 
as they please, not less than three constituting the 
visitation.—T hus, the owners of asylums never know 
on what day they will be visited, and as the com- 
missioners grant no licence to houses without being 
in possession of a ground plan and sections of the 
buildings, there cannot be any places of concealment. 
The commissioners can also visit the asylums by 
night, upon information on oath of malpractices; and 
on going through an asylum, whether by day or night, 
they are required to enter in a book kept by the 
proprietor, according to prescribed forms, a minute 
of the result of these inquiries, and such other parti- 
culars as they may think deserving of notice. They 
also inspect the medical weekly journal. With re- 
spect to persons keeping houses for the reception of 
insane persons, the following commissions, or omis- 
sions, render them subject to the penalty of a mis- 
demeanor :—Omitting to give a full and complete 
plan of the whole house, additions, or alterations. — 
Keeping a house for recovering two or more insane 
persons without a licence.—Receiving patients with- 
out an order and certificate. —Not making an entry 
of the person bringing a patient.—Signing a certifi- 
cate with the intention to deceive ;—or, being father, 








professional attendant of the house.—Neglecting to 
report the death or removal of a patient. 

The order or certificate for the reception of patients 
into an asylum must be of a prescribed form,—that 
for the reception of pauper lunatics is slightly dif. 
ferent. In the case of criminal lunatics, the commis- 
sioners have not power to release, but merely to ex- 
amine, and report to the Secretary of State. Every 
licensed house containing 100 patients must have a 
resident medical man. Proprietors of asylums pay 
fees for the annual renewal of their licences; and the 
expenses of the commission beyond this source, are 
charged on the contingency fund of the Home Office. 
—The feelings of families are as much respected as 
possible, and the conditional oath of secrecy taken 
by the commissioners insures this object; never- 
theless, any party desirous of ascertaining whether 
any particular person be confined in an asylum under 
the commission, can cause the clerk to search the 
registers for the preceding twelve months, on paying 
the fee of 7s.—The Metropolitan Commissioners in 
Lunacy are directed, in June annually, to transmit 
to the Lord Chancellor a report of the state and 
condition of the several houses licensed by them, and 
such particulars as they think deserving of notice; 
and it is from these returns that the statistics of the 
commission are deduced. 

Forty-two asylums are under the supervision of the 
commission. The total number of patients on the 
books since the establishment of the commission, for 
a period of seven years from 1833, is 17,031, com- 
prising 3,685 male paupers, 4,739 female paupers, 
4,658 male private patients, and 3,949 female private 
patients—Of the above total of 17,031 lunatics, 
4,021 have been discharged or removed ; but, unfor- 
tunately, with the exception of the first two years, 
the returns do not distinguish whether cured, relieved, 
or uncured. The admissions for six years amounted 
to 5,386, and the average number of patients under 
treatment for seven years was 1,611; viz. 313 male 
paupers, 449 female paupers, 446 male private patients, 
and 402 female private patients.—The per-centage 
of deaths for the whole period, for the total number of 
patients,is 10.13; but the average runs into a wide dis- 
crepancy when the per-centage upon the paupers and 
privates is taken separately ; the deaths of the former 
being 12.76 per cent., and of private patients only 
7.56; and separating the males from the females, it 
appears that the male pauper deaths average 15.52, 
the females 10.6; private male patients 8.73, private 
female patients 6.2 per cent.—The average of all 
the years produces the following results: that deaths 
amongst males in both classes of patients is consider- 
ably greater than amongst females—viz. 11.73 per 
cent., while the death of females is only 8.49 per 
cent.; but that the deaths of paupers, male and fe- 
male, exceeds that of private patients in the relative 
proportion of 12.76 and 7.56 per cent.; therefore, for 
every 100 paupers dying, only 594 private patients 
die. It is observed from the general average of the 
houses receiving paupers, not only is the average of 
deaths excessive amongst these, but also of the pri- 
vate patients in the houses receiving paupers, whilst 
in the establishments not receiving paupers, and with 
limited numbers, the per-centage of deaths is about 
one-half less than in the pauper establishments ; but 
the male deaths preponderate even in the private 
houses. The average loss of all the private asylums 
was 7 per cent. males, and 4.8 per cent. females. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


‘On the improvement of navigable Rivers, with a 
description of a sclf-acting wasteboard at Naburn 
Lock, on the River Ouse,’ by Henry Renton, Grad. 
Inst. C. E.—Previously to the year 1834, the naviga- 
tion of the River Ouse, from Selby up to Borough- 
bridge, a distance of thirty-nine miles, was much 
impeded by a number of shoals or “ huts,” some of 
them of considerable extent—all vessels drawing 
more than five feet water being compelled to await 
until the spring tides set in, so as to afford them suf- 
ficient depth of water. Mr. Rhodes was consulted 
as to the best mode of obviating this difficulty. He 
recommended the employment of a steam dredging- 
machine to deepen the bed, by removing the shoals, 
and the construction of a self-acting wasteboard on 
the dam, so as to give an additional “height of water 
between Naburn and Linton Locks, as it was found 
that no injury could occur in the adjacent lands 
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from the level of the river being raised eighteen 
inches. The greater part of the shoals consisted of 
compact blue clay, with a mixture of gravel and 
large boulder stones, and, in a few instances, of oak 
trees, such as are found near the bottom of bogs. 
To use the dredging-machine in the most advan- 
tageous manner, the principle of the sliding tool in 
a turning lathe was adopted, by running the machine 
across the face of the shoal from side to side of the 
river, without altering the position of the lower 
tumbler. This method produced a perfectly even 
horizontal surface of the bed, and prevented subse- 
quent accumulation, The whole of the shoals were 
thus removed, so that sea-borne vessels and steamers, 
drawing from eleven to twelve feet water, could 
at all periods navigate to York, a distance of 
eighty miles from the Humber. It was still 
necessary to raise the height of the water at least 
eighteen inches between Naburn and Linton 
Locks, to enable vessels drawing seven feet water 
to pass at all seasons from York up to Borough- 
bridge, a farther distance of twenty miles. To ac- 
complish this, the self-acting wasteboard was con- 
structed. It is composed of two distinct boards of 
Memel timber, each seventy-six feet long, eighteen 
inches high, and four inches thick, placed on the top 
of the angular face of the dam. It is fixed by means 
of strong wrought-iron hinges, leaded into the stone 
work at intervals of 10 fect. Over the hinges are 
fixed wrought-iron bolts, 1 inch diameter, connected 
by flat chains with the plimmer blocks on a line of 
shafts extending behind each board on the face of the 
dam ; on the ends of these shafts are fixed spur- 
wheels working into pinions which drive pulleys, over 
which run the chains supporting the balance weights, 
which are hung on the face of the wing walls. When 
the balance weights are at the bottom of the walls, 
the wasteboard will be in an upright position, which 
occurs when the surface of the water does not rise 6 
inches above the top of the boards or 2 feet above 
the dam; but when, on a sudden increase of the 
volume of water, there is a considerable pressure on 
the face of the wasteboard, it more than counter- 
balances the weights, and causes the boards to incline 
towards a horizontal position, at the same time raising 
the balance weights and allowing a free passage for 
the water. When the pressure diminishes, the 
weights descend and the boards resume their vertical 
position, The time occupied in dredging the river 
and constructing the wasteboards was two years, and 
the cost of the latter, which was made by Messrs. J. 
and W. Lailder, of York, was 3007. The result of 
these alterations has been most satisfactory, as since 
their completion not a vessel has been detained in 
the upper level ; and the registers of the heights of 
the water at Linton and Naburn Locks and York 
show, that the winter floods have not risen to such a 
height, or continued for so long a period, as pre- 
viously to the improvements being carried into effect. 

‘On the autogenous uniting of Lead and other 
Metals,’ by M. Delbruick.—The term “ autogenous” 
is employed by the inventor, M. de Richemont, of 
the method now described, to designate the union of 
pieces of metal of the same kind with one another, 
without the intervention of the ordinary alloys of tin 
or other connecting medium. This is effected by 
directing, by means of a fine beak, the flame of a jet 
of hydrogen on the parts to be united. A complete 
fusion of the metal is thus effected, and the parts are 
united in one homogeneous mass, the metal at the 
points of junction being in the same state chemically 
as at the parts untouched. Plates of any thickness, 
whatever the direction of the edges to be joined, may 
thus be perfectly united, and the lines of junction 
made as strong as the rest of the mass. Many cir- 
cumstances contribute to render the joints made with 
common solder objectionable. The rates of expan- 
sion and contraction on changes of temperature for 
lead and its alloys with tin are different ; some che- 
mical agents act much more on alloys of lead and 
tin than on lead alone. The alloys also are fragile, 
and the solder may not perfectly attach itself, with- 
out the imperfection being observed. In addition to 
obviating these objections, M. de Richemont con- 
ceives that his new method of union possesses the 
farther advantages of economy, in saving of solder 
and in avoiding seams and overlapping ; in permitting 
the use of thinner lead, and the use of lead where it 
18 now inadmissible, and in rendering practicable the 





repairs of vessels which are now impracticable. M. 
de Richemont also applies this jet of flame to heat- 
ing the common soldering irons used by tinmen and 
plumbers. The jet is permitted to play upon the 
tool, which in a few seconds is brought to the requisite 
heat, and maintained at that heat without any injury 
to the tool. The heat can be regulated to the great- 
est nicety by diminishing or increasing the jet. The 
author conceives that the sulphate of zine produced 
in the manufacture of the gas will be found of such 
value as greatly to diminish the cost of this process. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 2,—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair. 

There was an excellent display of plants of an 
interesting character, consisting of several fine spe- 
cimens of new orchidaceous plants, some beautiful 
heaths, Kc. The most noticed was a collection of 
heaths and greenhouse plants, from Mrs. Laurence ; 
from J. Allnutt, Esq., of Clapham, there was also a 
collection of heaths of beautiful growth; from Messrs. 
Lucombe & Pince, of Exeter, a new species of 
Oncidium, recentiy received from the Brazils,; from 
G. Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, Epidendrum vitel- 
linum, a new plant, the flowers of a beautiful orange 
colour; from Mr. Errington, gardener to Sir P. G. 
Egerton, Bart, Oncidium flexuosum ; a new variety of 
Cattleya mossia, sent by Sir R. Ker Porter from the 
Caraccas, and a new species of Epidendrum ; from 
Mr. J. A. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, Verbena 
Hendersonii, a new plant received from Philadelphia, 
differing from the old purple variety, being of a finer 
foliage, and the flowers of a darker and richer colour; 
from G. S. Brownrigg, Esq., of Windsor, a new 
species of Indigofera; from the garden of the Society 
a fine plant of Stanhopea oculata with a profusion of 
large pendant flowers; from Mr. Halley, of Black- 
heath, a dish of strawberries grown in the open air, 
the first of the kind shown this season; from J. Bate- 
man, Esq., Oncidium leucochilum, Mavxillaria tetra- 
gona, Saccolabium guttatum; from Mr. T. Sellers, 
gardener to L. K. Watkins, Esq.,a dish of fine black 
Hamburgh grapes. 

The following prizes were awarded :—the silver 
Knightian medal to Mrs. Laurence for Stylidium 
Sasciculatum, S. species nova, and Diplolena Dampieri ; 
to G. Barker, Esq., for Epidendrum vitellinum ; and 
to J. Bateman, Esq., for Oncidium leucochilum. ‘The 
silver Banksian medal to Mr. Sellers for the grapes, 
and to J. Allnutt, Esq., for the heaths. 

The Hon, G. Rose, Capt. T. Hine, P. Dickson, 
Esq., and J. Penn, Esq., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of barometer and thermometer, and the amount of 
rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, be- 
tween the 19th of May and the 2nd of June, 1840:— 


May 30, Barometer, highest ..........30.389 
25, - PBs ccccaccccs 29.684 

June 1, Thermometer, highest...... 84° Fah. 

May 19, > lowest ......34? 3, 


’ 
Total amount of Rain 0.25 inch. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Sar. Asiatic Society...... cocccccccccecces A WO, P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society .............. Nine. 
Zoolagical Society (Scien. Bus.) ...... 4 p. Eight. 
TvEs. {inate of Civil Engineers.......... Eigh 
Botanic Society ..........eeeeeeees ai 
Wep. Medico-Botanical Society...... ig 
Tuur Royal Society of Literature ........F 
* (Numismatic Society .............005 Seven. 
MUSIC 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—There are degrees of 
difference between matters as unmarked in form, as 
insipid in flavour, and as colourless as drops of water, 
—or Bellini’s operas. Counting ‘La Sonnambula’ 
as the composer’s best work, in right of the fresh 
village-tone of its music, ‘ I] Pirata,’ which has just 
been revived here, after a sleep of half-a-dozen years, 
ranks as one of his weakest. Yet it is one of Bel- 
lini’s least mannered compositions: the snatches of 
melody it contains are clear of that luscious sickli- 
ness with which the master’s later motivi are charge- 
able: here and there, too, occurs a passage, such as the 
concerted piece ‘ Parlarti anco per poco,’ in the first 
finale, from the discovery of which in a young com- 
poser’s early work, we should be inclined to augur for 
him a musical future, far more eminent than Bellini 
ever reached, even in ‘ Norma,’ or I Puritani,’ which, 
it must be insisted, are singers’ and not musicians’ 





| 





| 





operas. ‘II Pirata’ goes off most flatly, as far as the 
audience of 1840 is concerned. It is a painful opera, 
too, to many of Rubini’s idolators, as displaying, be- 
yond the possibility of mistake or contradiction, the 
impaired state of his voice. In his more familiar 
parts, those who see their favourite sing, can, by 
the exercise of imagination, so fill the absolute 
silence of his pianissimo, that it is no grievance; but 
the absoluteness of that silence was sadly evidenced 
in his opening cavatina, ‘ Nel furor delle tempeste,” 
where, having fewer remembrances and associations 
to assist us, the effect of the composition, such asit is, 
was totally destroyed,—but one note in three bars, 
or thereabouts, raising itself above the orchestral ace 
companiment. 





Prince’s Tueatre.—Spokr's ‘ Jessonda.’—Defer- 
ring to a future day some notice of Marschner’s 
*Templer und Judinn,’ as produced at this theatre 
on Wednesday, for the first time in England, we 
have to speak of * Jessonda,’ which, by a wonderful 
energy on the part of the management, was brought 
forward on Thursday. In this we had the pleasure 
of hearing the new prima donna, Madame Stiéckl 
Heinefetter, younger sister of the celebrated song- 
stress of that name, and elder to the lady who has 
just entered into a vocal apprenticeship at the 
Académie Royale at Paris, and for whose début it has 
been said that Meyerbeer, in the present dearth ofany 
prima donna assoluta, is keeping back his new opera. 
So recently had we to sketch the characteristics of 
Spohr as a dramatic composer, that any prefatory 
remarks upon * Jessonda’ would be superfluous. As 
a work it exceeds the ‘Faust,’ in our estimation : 
the libretto,—turning on the Brahminical ordinance 
which sacrifices a widow on her husband’s grave, and 
the rescue of the devoted one, by a band of Portu- 
guese soldiers, just when the fearful rite is about to 
be consummated,—oftfers some fine situations and 
good scope for choral effects: nor has Spohr ever 
been more characteristic than in the music he has 
allotted to the Pagans and the Christians, to the 
priestly and the soldierly groups : the military chorus 
at the beginning of the second act is, indeed, a glow- 
ing and animated thing—one of his master-pieces, 
The great songs please us less: the constant use of 
semi-tonic progression—the fatiguing symmetry of 
response in elaboration—the invariable introduction 
of one and the same closing cadence, as cloying upon 
repetition, as the four fatal final notes of Rossini and 
his disciples, and the disproportionate preference for 
the tempo di polacca, which requires to be wielded by a 
master of rhythm, if it is to be made susceptible of 
variety ; these characteristics, we say, give to the airs 
of Tristan, of Nadori, and of Jessonda, a monotony 
most trying to the patience. On the other hand, the 
well-known duet *Schénes Madchen,’ in the second 
act, is the best duet Spohr ever penned,—a model in 
its class of composition, charmingly vocal, expressive, 
harmonious, and scored with a richness which must 
make it a despair to many a less skilled writer, who 
yet conceives himself capable of the loftiest orchestra 
and dramatic effects: the finale to the second act, 
again, is a clever piece of combination. But ‘ Jes- 
sonda’ loses much as an opera, from being deprived 
of the scenic luxury which the story demands; its 
performance, too, bore traces of the hurry with which 
it had been brought forward; the orchestra, though 
not incorrect, played far more carelessly than Spohr 
would have liked to hear an orchestra play on the 
introduction of his chef-d’ceuvre (such, it is said, he 
esteems the ‘Jessonda’) to an English publix, If 
the possession of a clear, rich, and brilliant soprano 
voice made a singer, Madame Stick! Heinefetter de- 
serves a better reception than most artists who have 
ever visited us, and the liberal applause with which 
she was greeted on Thursday evening was all too 
scanty. A more superb organ than hers, whether as 
to evenness, sweetness, or power, has rarely been 
placed by Nature in human throat. But its owner 
uses it far more as Nature than as Art pleases, 
A voice so full and rich in quality, indeed, ¢emands 
no ordinary share of exercise and yocatization, to be. 
come capable of that variety of xwance and that fiexi« 
bility of execution which are required to make it tel), 
This practice Madame Stéckl Heinefetter has not 
undergone ; she labours to deliver the treasure she 
possesses, instead of having learned to play with it, 
to throw inte it every passion and humour, and 
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to mould it into any ornament which propriety may 
demand or fancy suggest. The slight figurative 
passages in her last “bravura were executed with 
Obvious difficulty, and not neatly. In feeling, she 
is like all the Germans, simple and earnest—devoted 
rather to her music than to her own airs and graces, 
—in this important requisite qualified to reciprocate 
with certain of her Italian sister-nightingales, the 
technical good she might derive from their example. 
We must not leave ‘ Jessonda’ without commending 
Herr Pick, for his manly and energetic singing in the 
part of the Portuguese General. This singer has 
become a favourite, and deservedly. He verges on 
coarseness, it is true; but his voice is fine, and his 
use of it honest, sound, and, for the most part, effec- 
tive. The management should provide a better 
Dandau than Herr Krieg: he makes the part, which, 
though short, is a heavy one, needlessly grim and 
dreary.x—Herr Wild, the Braham of Germany in 
his length of tenor-service, is expected to appear 
next week, and Madame Schréder-Devrient, we are 
told, will follow him shortly. But the strength of | 
the German Opera lies in the stamen and interest of 
the music performed. 


Concerts or tue Weex.—Mr. C. Potter.—M. 
Litolf.—Taking Mr. John Cramer as the Alpha, and 
M. Liszt as the Omega of pianoforte execution, the | 
well-known and the rising artists, whose concerts were 
respectively held on the morning and evening of | 
Monday, might be placed very near the extremities | 
of the alphabet,—that is to say, Mr. Potter not far | 

| 
| 








from its classical commencement, M. Litolti a little 

way short of its romantic close. The former selects | 

for his own appearances such solid pieces asa pedal | 

fugue by Bach, and a concerto by Mozart; in his | 
compositions he holds fast by the solid forms of Con- | 
certo and Sonata; for we choose to consider his de- 
scriptive overture to * Cymbeline’ as an exceptional | 
freak—far less worthy, after its kind, than Mr. Pot- 

ter’s more regular works. On the other hand, M. | 
Litolff, making his exception in favour of Hum- |} 
mell’s Septuor,—the andante and finale of which | 
were his best performance-—adopts the passionate, 
the fiery, and the eccentric; plays Weber’s Concert- 
Stiick without orchestra, and introduces an abun- 
dance of changes and interpolations, which neither 
his scientific experience, nor his executive resources, 
great as they are, justify. He follows a model, too, 
in his ‘Marche Triomphale,’ which, on its being 
encored on Monday, he replaced by a brilliant and | 
charming waltz of his own composition. M. Litolff 
has every mechanical resource at his command; | 
Mr. Potter is all counterpoint, down to his fingers’ 

ends. But, though this pair of pianoforte players 

are very nearly as far asunder, as the letter A is from 

the letter Z, they have one defect in common—a 

want of light and shade. This withheld, the music 

of the elder school becomes hard or drowsy, while | 
the wonders of 1840 fatigue and shock the ear more | 
than they astonish. Had we not a high opinion 

of the knowledge of the long-established professor, | 
and of the resources of the new aspirant, and were 

not the current season of instrumental music taking 

almost exclusively a piano-forte turn, and, as such, 

demanding special attention, we should hardly have 

indulged in these remarks on two out of the daily and | 
nightly entertainments, which make the Hanover 

Square Rooms resonant, from noon to midnight, 

during the month of June. 





MISCELLANEA 

Kalsomine.—A new and inodorous sort of paint, 
the invention of Miss Fanny Corbaux, has been 
lately introduced to public notice. The materials of 
which it is composed are at first suluble in water; 
and while in this state admit of the design being 
effaced, or a portion of the colouring of a wall or 
ceiling being removed, ii necessary ; a subsequent 
operation renders the paint insoluble, by a chemical 
change of the properties of the material, which fixes 
the colour durably. It is free from any offensive 
smell, dries in a few hours, is not acted upon injuri- 
ously by atmospheric influences, and is said to be 
more durable than oil paint, as well as more agree- 
able to the eye, and not at all prejudicial to the 
health ; indeed a room painted with it one day, may 
be inhabited the next. It may also be made appli- 
cable to easel painting also. We have seen a little 


something of the depth ‘and solidity “of oil with 
the transparency of water-colour ; and a specimen 
of broad flower painting, for a room, was shown us, 
which possessed remarkable purity of tone, and a 
brilliancy of effect superior to any ornamental paint- 
ing we have seen; and which had resisted the rude 
action of the scrubbing-brush. The effect of the white 
as a ground for gilding is extremely clear without 
being dazzling: and we can well understand that it 
possesses the property ascribed to it of “ softening 
and diffusing light.” 

Egalité.—Went after dinner to the Opera, to the 
first representation of ‘ 'Tamerlan.? We saw there 
General Moreau, Cambacérés, Mad®. Tallien, Made. 
Recamier, &c. &. We were going the next day 
into the country, and, to give our horses some rest, 
we had a hackney coach brought to take us home 
from the Opera. The consequence of this was, that 
though we quitted our box before the last dance was 
over, we were obliged to wait till almost every body 
else was gone before we could get away. Every 
gentleman’s carriage (no matter in what order they 
stood) had precedence over our contemptible hackney 
coach ; and we waited three quarters of an hour 
while the numerous carriages of the politer part of 


| the audience drove up and carried off their company. 


I could not but think this a singular order of police, 
enforced as it is by dragoons and foot-soldiers, in a 
city where it is impossible to stira step without seeing 
the word ‘ Equality,’ displayed upon some public 
building, or at the corner of a street, in conspicuous 
characters. —Romilly’s Memoirs. 

Ancient Medals.—In the Cemetery recently ex- 
posed, at Ors Ors, in the island of Oleron, four medals 
of four successive emperors have been found. The 
first, in bronze, stamped with the crowned head of 


| Valerian, and the inscription Valerianus Imperator. 


On the reverse, is a figure, indistinctly traced, and 
the legend Securitas publica. The second, in silver, is 
that of Gallien, the son of Valerian, and his colleague 
in empire. The radiated crown in which he is repre- 
sented was originally given to emperors only after 
death. Nero was the first who assumed it for his 
living brow. The reverse has the inscription Ger- 
manicus Maximus. The third medal is in bronze, of 
the second Claudius, Claudius Augustus—the head 
wearing a radiated crown. The reverse has a Genius, 


| with the letters Public, and the same legend as that 


of Valerian:—and the fourth is also bronze, Aure- 
lianus—dAurelianus Imperator—and has on the reverse 
a Genius, and an inscription nearly effaced. 

Sheridan.—* When he was chatting with some of 
the government about his speech on Trish affairs, he 
justified himself by saying, with his usual laugh, 
‘Consider, I have not made one rebellious speech 
this whole session! I must have one.’ ”— Ma ‘ilber- 
force's Letters. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—New Biograp Dictionary.—In 
reference to this subject we have received a letter from Mr. 
Tomlins, a gentleman in connexion with the house of Whit- 
taker & Co., enclosing a copy of Resolutions, agreed to in 


| April, 1838, in proof that certain influential booksellers, the 





proprietors of Chalmers’ Dictionary, had then agreed to 
‘combine to produce a great and national Biography,” and 
that Mr. Murray’s prospectus, to which we referred last 
week, was founded on, and expressed nearly in the words of 
the trade prospectus, and that it was Mr. Murray’s secession 
and subsequent proceedings, which induced the trade to 
abandon the intention. How this may be we know not: 
we were cognizant only of the fact, that Mr. Murray’s 
announcement was published long before there was any 
whisper of the rival works now in the tield. We may, how- 
ever, observe, as of general interest, that the Circular to 
which Mr. Tomlins refers might just as well have heralded 
any of the many Dictionaries against which we were pro- 
testing, as ** the great national work” we contemplated. 
It is very true that it speaks of a New Biographical Dic- 
tionary ; states that contributors’ names are “to be made 
public, and include a variety of the jirst-rate talent of the 
day,” and that ** the whole is to be confided to the superin- 
tendence of a responsible editor”’—but what security is there 
here that the work shall keep the promise held out in the 
announcement ?—Contributors’ names, — made public, 

always include a variety of first-rate talent: but then the 

gentlemen so trumpeted generally prow nth some half- 
dozen articles, while the great bulk of the material is mere 
journey-work. ‘The only security worth a rush is direct re- 
sponsibility, and the name of the writer attached to each 
and every article. According to recoilection, Mr. Murray's 
announcement was equally vague, and we said so at the time. 

J.E.C.—J. Hipkins. —P. L.—received.—W. A., Bath. With 
every wish to oblige him, it is out of our power to comply 
with his request —We do not see that good could result from 
the interview with Mr. Broun, and must therefore decline. 
It will be quite time enough to trouble ourselves further 
respecting the claims of the Baronets when those claims 


















landscape painted with this material, which combined 


shall be again brought before the public. 
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By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F. Re S. E: 
OLUME EiguTH, 
Bringing down the History to the Opening of the War in Ger 
many in 1813. 
OLUME NINTH 
vill be published in November. 
This Volume c este 9 the Work, bringing down the History 
to the Battle of Waterloo; and also containing a Copious Index 


to the whole. 
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A Third Edition of the First and Second Volumes, 
price i. 10s. ve [ 
A Third Edition of the Third and Fourth Volumes, 
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Wednesday, June 24t 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXXI. | 


NTENTS. 
I. Passavant’s L’ ife “of Raphael. 
Il. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine. 
Ill. Public Health and Mortalit 
1V. Alexandria ard the toe 

V. Sterling's Poem 
VI. Oxford—Tutors and Professors. 
VIL. ‘Terrestrial Magnetism. 
VILL. Life Pr ( Pomon rental of Lord C hatham. 
John Murray, Albemarle-stre« 


NEW WORKS, 














sg by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
The Entire Works of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. M.P. M.A 
COMPLE TE and UNIFORM, beautifully ILLUSTR ATED. 
A Volume published on the Ist of every Month. 
VOLUME for JUNE. 
HE PILGRIMS OF THE RHIN 
AND THE STUDENT, 
Beautifully Illustrated by Catte rmole. 

“ Well worthy to hold its place beside other collections of our 
standard novelists of England, and there no doubt in every well 
appointed library will it be found. Its circulation cannot be 
too wide, for the excellent thought and philosophy, the just 
views of ‘conduct and character, that are lastingly embodied in 
it, or for the delightful and untiring amusement of which it will 
remain the enduring source.""— Eraminer. 


i. 
THE SOCIAL INFLUFNCE OF DEMOCRACY. 
The COME L. as hey of PEMOCRAC XY in AMERIC A. 








, at by H.R 

“Asa study of politic e, D tands unrivalled 
in our time: equally re arkable for lucidity of style, acuteness 
and delicacy of reasoning, and for the moral and intellectual 
vigour with which it has been conceived and completed.”’— Times. 














NC , Bart. 

“ To those who like to read history under the attractive form 
of the novel, Sir Francis Vincent's book will afford amusement 
and instruction. It gives one of the most lively and correct ac- 
counts we have seen of society in France at the end of the last 
century. Itis really as agreeable a book as a novel reader may 
wish to study.”"— Times. 





IV. 
H A W K W O O D; 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY. 

“The feuds of the predominant Italian families and the 
crimes which redden their chronicles,—the feats of the gallant 
mercenaries, who gained for English prowess a renown in a 
clime so different and so distant from their own,—the luxury 
blent with mystery of Venetian life and manners, and the de- 
licious scoters. of that land, where every step calls up a sensa- 
tion of the bliss of existence, or a political remembrance of 
times past, are in turns, in the work hefore us, portrayed with a 
vividness of colour, ayd a mastery of touch, ve ry rarely to be 
found in the romances of ener ex rhousted day s.""—Athenaun, 








CAMP AND “QUARTERS; 
Or, SCENES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By MAJOR PATTERSON, 

Author of ‘ Adventures { in the 50th, or Queen's Own Regiment.” 

“ Major Patterson hits the right temper in these lively vo- 
lumes ; his work will be a useful adc lition to anecdotical library, 
tetlec ting with the fidelity ofa mirror the vicissitudes and con- 
tratemps of a soldier's wees’ 4 *—Atlas, 


PETER PAUL RUBEN s. HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 

Tronsinned from the German of Dr. WAAGE 

By R. R. NOEL, Esq., edited by Mrs. JAMES 

“We cannot Ra. earnestly recommend this work to the's tudy 

of the artist and connoisseur ; it is beyond all comparison the 

most complete and perfect analysis of the mind and works of 
Rubens which has ever been en to the public.” —Britannia. 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL; 
Or, ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRAVEL. 

“The author appears to have fused down whole volumes of 
notes and journals into these pages, in which he not only passes 
in review all that he has seen or heard: among the scenes in which 

e has moved, but supplies, from the stores of a graceful and 
accomplished mind, everything which could be expected to 
illustrate the subject of his criti sm. He has given, in fact, a 
sort of philosophy of travel.”"—Nz a Military Gazette. 











RECORDS oF "RE AL 
By HARRIOTT PIG OT ‘T. 
Revised by the late JOH) T. 

“Mr. Galt adopted Miss Pigott’s MS. wih intense interest. 
The preface and notes were the last efforts of his mental 
powers.”’—Introduction. 

“The author having moved in the best circles of society, and 
travelled a good deal on the Continent. has in these vo umes 
presented us with many pleasant reminiscences of her sojourn 
and associates, forming a miscellany, in the way of light and 
polite literature, which we can sately recommend to the upper 
classes for their entertainment.”—Liferary Gazette. 


IX. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED, 
Inthe DRAMAS of HER ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS 
AMELIA of SAXON 
Mrs. JAMESON. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by 
are full of interest, especially a moment 


LIFE 

















“These volumes 
when every thing Grxman is interesting to the English poe amd 
especially German princes and princesses, and the social life of 
Germany. With her usual good taste, Mrs, Jameson has chosen 
some of the most beautiful specimens of the in-door comedy of 
the German stage for transfusion into her native language. 
These pieces are all excee dingly natural and womanly, grace- 
ful, and true, and moral; and Mrs. Jame son has rendered good 
service to her readers—a large and extending circle—in bringing 
them acquainted with such compositions.""— Atlas. 

xX. 
WESTERN INDIA rw 1838. 

. By Mrs. POS TANS, Author of * Cutch.” 

* We notice with much p leasure the opportune appearance of 
this book. ‘There cannot be a doubt that the present is a critical 
period i in the history of British possessions in India; and_it is 

ortunate to re ve at such a time,and in a form that is likely 
tobe popular and attractive, the result of sound reflection, as 

Well as of lively and accurate observation, on a subject of incal- 
culable importance to the national interests und honour.”— 
Examiner. 

“ We need not recommend the work to our readers ; it is sure 
to be read, and it is ae age not todesire to extend the know- 

e of a work which all, who wish well to aeeee 3 and to 
India, rn | i "Comin ee: Magazi —_ 

ents—for Irelan ohn Cumming, Dublin; tor ‘Scot nd, 
Belf & Bradfute, Edinburg 
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HI N GTON._ By M. Guizor. 
Translated by HENRY REEV E, Esq. 

HAND- BOOK’ | for “TRAV ELLERS in the 

Part I., IONIAN 





EAS 
ISLANDS, GRE 2 * ce. CONSTANTINOPLE 
and ASIA NOR, 
Eeyrpr and Syria - in preparation. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Tu a few days, in 8vo. (730 pp.) with 95 W oodcuts and 9 Plate Ss, 
price 24s. in cloth # > 
VoL. IIT. of M. ACGILLIV R AY’S HISTORY 
of BRITISH BIRDS; containing detailed Dese ript ions 
of the Birds of Prey, Shrikes, Swallows, Woodpeckers, Cuckoos, 
Creepers, &c 
This volame has been consider ably extended so as to com- 
plete the Series of Lanp Birps; and concludes with a sys- 
tematic Index to the three volumes. a . a 
consider this the best work on British Ornithological 
Science with which lam acquainted.”—J. J. A 
t. London: Scott, Webster, & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


Badge = peo 





KEY TO SC ~ L =a 
Just published, in 12mo. pric 
= 
HE POEMS of SCHILLE R rE xP i AINED; 
with a GLOSSARY, elucidating the Difficulties of Lan- 
guage, Construction, and Historical and other Allusions. 
By EDMUND BACH, of the British Museum. 
“ A book, small in size, but likely, we apprehe nd, to be of ¢ oe 
siderable use tothe students of German poetry."’"— Times, Ma 
‘he author has rendered a very acce ptable rd valuable 
service to the Engiish reader of Schiller’s Poem -It ought to 
be placed in the bands of all students of the exquisite literature 
of Germany.”’—Atlas. 
ndon: Black & Armetrone. 
Queen, 8, Wellington-street Nort 


NEW BOOKS JUST 














Foreign Booksellers to the 





PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS AND 7 

ETTERS of SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
W + his Belitical Diary. 

EDITE HIS SONS 

Second ein, ~ 8vO. 308. 


GOETHE’S TH RORY of COLOURS 
Translated from the German, and Edited, with Notes, 
By CAs LOCK SAS TLAKK, I 
— 8vo. 12s, 
RANKE’S HISTORY a the POPES of ROME, 
During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 


3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


IV. 
THE WILBERFORCE CORRESPONDENCE, 
EDITE D BY HIS SONS. 
2 vols. post Svo. 20s. 
Printed uniinonte with Tue Lire. to which they may be 
onsidered as Supple mentary. 
v. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By M. DE cet! JERNA 

Translated from the Germ Maps. 





8s. 6d. 





SvO. 


INSTRUCTION . hn G ARDENING for LADIES. 
y Mrs. LOUDON. 
With Mastrenive Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Oxo eT, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 

WARE HOU SE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are antic’ ted toinspect the above Wa 
rooms,which are replete vith elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low pri She following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRU SSELS CARPETS. The lar rest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropo is, combining 
durability sf fi and novelty in design, with economy an 

rice.—C/ FURNITU RE, BRITISH and PARIS 














ET 
This ye my from its extensive stoc k and superior a 
ment, affords fac antics for expeditious selection not equa alled by 
any house in tow BEDD 
ensure ever 


HOL. ST a 


ING. Particular care is given to 

‘article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 

‘The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 

. silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 

$ oe dingly large and well assorted, great atten- 

en paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite 


ns. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, Hizh Holborn. 
CARD.—When the most important functions 


of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, pa these cir- 
cumstances are oc a ae a : general or pi artial relaxation or 
weakness in eithe 
genuine AROMAT ic. LOuE N¢ 
not the only remedy ever discovere , Yor this epee ies of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they imme ely diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, wee Be me g elYects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paraly , these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man, Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, ir idicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be. preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gilford, 104, Strand ; Mr. ‘4 68, Cornhill; 





























and Mr. Sanger, 159, Oxfor strect. In Boxes at 7s. and 22s. 

each. Observe, each box is signed J.P. Seddon. 

MF! CALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 





scientific prince ple and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. ‘This 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved ( lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect much ap proved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in ~ or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation o ‘urkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’ , ‘No. 130, Oxtord-street, nearly 
opposite Hanover-square, 











yrated Brush will search thoroughly intothe | 


> 





OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
quantity, ° Swsize for 1s. Id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 
—ENVELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secur 
with wafer or aoa seal, eight dozen for 6¢d.—Stocken’s Post- 
office writing pa ers Su pe riine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s, 
per ream ote Paper, 2}¢ ae 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
most elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled, complete, from 
5s.6d. ; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books. bound in velvet, &c. ame-plate elegantly engraved. 
and 100 superfine cards print od, for 5s, ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. 
and 5s.— »¢ had at Stoc ken" 8, 53, Quadrant, Regent- street. 
q 2 ARRY and SON, for the accommodation 
their oo rs and the public, offer the POST 
OFFIC © ADH SIVE STAMPS in any quantity at ts. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at 1/. ‘Their miscellaneous —ptionecy 
of every description, consisting of Ww riting papers, enve lopes 9a 
per hundred, letter balances, envelope cases 5s. and upwards, 
Bibles, cearernoons 2s. and upwards, blotting-books, globes, 
account-books, &c gether with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only extremely 
reasonable, but also of a very superior quality. Name-plate 
engraved in the best style, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
122, Bishopsgate -street Within. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tnoma 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now complete 
his new Paper’ Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his 
Rough and Hialf-Rough Paper. has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good 
qualities, and substitute other spurious papers for it. Th 
Smooth- rolled Drawing Pp. aper, as well as the Rough, is stamped 
on each sheet with T, C,’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. » precautions 
are noticed, to prevent impesition. London D ing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—C. rayon 
Papers and Boards—Se cond Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
e :c.—'lracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
i: re =P Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
1ave ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one S$ and Smooth on the Keverse. 


= 7 ’ 
JARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR,— 
This beautiful instru iment having been greatly improved 
and simplified by the Patentee, is now offered to the Public in 
its present port: ible form at the reduced price of 2/. 2s. It is 
universally allowed to be_ infinitely gape rior to the Camera 
Lucida for the purpose of Draw ing orS ching from Nature.— 
Manuf ac oo d ae sold sre and ret ail, for the Patentee, 
by his A ) “e Sons, 159, Cheapside, London ; 
and m 47 had : also of all Opticians, Stationers, or Artists’ Re- 
positoric . 
YTOCKE N’S Pp OR : ABL Dy E DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
&e., on ly 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
litte h two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
and hair ene s, comb, round 
lass, only Iss. 6 .» With lock 
a or morocco leather, complete, 
» of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. ressing Cases, with 
ings, from 10 to 50¢ uineas. Dressing cs ases repaired 
One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahog any or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 ir hches by 
10, warrante 1, for Ws. 6%. Rose »wood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
. Despat in russia or morocco, 
Trave ling r \\ riting Cases, 10 axel hes, with Bramah locks, ls. 6d. 
each. tiddle’s Coronet or Dis i m Fountain Inkstands. G. 
5 Inkstan nis. tiddle’s universal Penholders, 
eS Toe KEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
agent-st. «next door to § s Edgar's. 
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HIREF EW AND SUPERIOR BOUQUETS 
oe aut eT bo PR INCE ALBERT, BOL Ql e T DES 'NOCES 
” AL ES, and BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON, 


DE LC ROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
toyal Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 










‘ ‘ hed patronage 
of her Maj sty the @ the various 
Members of the Roy 
as to re = pd \ ae ce l 
elebrated an ighly ad 
b Shania ver, most res] y to announce to the Nobility and 
Gentry, that they have just : re Pi cred three novel lande Nag 
portance under the appellations of the ey . 
tOYAL rand BOL QUE i DI “PRINCE -BERT, in 
ious nuy ler FL Gracious 
Majesty; 2 HovgLET Dl DLE DE WELLING 10N 
which J. D. & Co, flatter themselves will meet with universal 
patronage and admiration. ms ae 
IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH. 
10 NEGRO SARSAP. ARILL A is admitted to 
possess a dec coe oupe rior ity ove every other kind, and 
BATEM: AN’ SCONCENTRATED PREP AR A TION is the article 
so strongly be tennrearns be by Dr. Hancock in the Transactions 
o- Botanical Society, as the most « tfectual remedy 
a, Scurvy, Erysip: las, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
symptoms, Bad hat it of bod l every Dise ase arising from 
ofthe BI poe. andt ng continued use of Mercury, 
nat the Spring and Fa a constitutional 
medicine, it inv igorat e ath e system by imparting to it that health 
actir on of the vessels which is indicated by plumpness of the fles 
and freshness of the complexion.—As one pee of amongst many 
af alk etlic acy of Kio Nero Sarsa, the foilowing is selected :— 
: » | th had become impaired to such an 
“n it members of the Fac ulty had de- 
1im, and also their conviction 
s, was, by taking the above 
spi im completely restored, and 
n njoyme nt of re rfect health.—One table- spoonful 
¢ » forms *Decoct ton of, Sarsaparilla.”” 
nd 21s. each, b ILLIAM BATE- 
No. 85, Hlatton- 


F y and Gentry, 
or ~ m to partic wlan ze their far 
rticles.—J. DELCROLX & Co, 
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DE R.—All the i 
are usually offered to the 





t in tw »separate portions, 
“, DY a process whic h pre nore S$ i spont meous action 
upon each other, combi ne 1 in one cx ind powder,—the 
elfe rves ing solvti on of wl 1ich in Me ate r isn y tas'eless. "Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it v kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured Ly humidity west sea voyage 
journey. The solution, besid more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual var 
Sold in 2s, 6d. bottles, (e1 1 is accompanied by 
a measure and spoor Thomes But Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and x. ford-street, Li cadens 
may be obtained also at 2 i Edinburgh ; or, by 
order, through any Drugg ist or Medical tablishment. 

*»* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. If procured else. 
where, be caretul to order” Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the HON. MRS. NORTON. 
1 yol. with fine Portrait of the Author, after a drawing by Epwin Lanpserr, R.A. 12s. bound. 





Il. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. :, 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound. 


«A work full of every species of interest and value which can attach to a book of travels. To the inquiring tourist, who is tired of the beaten tracks of the Continent, the author 
opens an entire new field of travel, and smoothes the paths through it. To the traveller whose journeys are confined to books, he offers one in which there is as much variety as 
novelty—as much entertainment as information. To the philosophic observer of human nature he presents a most interesting object of study—to the antiquarian a most fertile field 
of examination—to the lover of legendary lore, and the inquirer into popular superstitions, an ample fund of new and strange materials for thought and fancy. Finally, he puts on 
record a large body of singular and interesting facts touching an actual condition of society to which the extraordinary social changes that are at hand throughout Europe, and 
especially France, may, at no distant period, put an end for ever. Mixed with the graphic style of this book there is a liveliness and bonhomie which greatly add to its charm, and 
which makes the work altogether one of unusual attraction."—New Monthly. 


THE BANKER LORD. A NOVEL. 


TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS; 


ALONG THE SHORES OF 


The Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean, 
Including a VOYAGE to the COAST of ARABIA, and a TOUR on the ISLAND of SOCOTRA. 
By J. R. WELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S. F.R.AS. &e. 


Author of ‘ Travels in Arabia.’ In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 

“In these days of dull and flat common-place, it is quite refreshing to come upon a narrative of strange travel and wild adventure like this, which recals to mind the exploits of 
the old voyagers of Spain and England, when half the world was undiscovered, and the other half unknown. Our traveller quits India by embarking on the Persian Gulf in a trading 
vessel bound to Museat, and the first important features of his narrative relate to that remarkable city. Here he commences slave-merchant, and embarks for Gambrun—visiting in 
his way thither some of the singular islands in the Persian Gulf, and particularly those where the pearl fisheries are established, of which he gives an interesting description. In due 
course he reaches Bagdad, the celebrated ‘ City of the Caliphs,’ remains there a considerable time, and affords many details of it that are not to be found in the narrative of any other 
travellers. Among the most interesting of his adventures are those which take place among the Arabs of the Desert, particularly the Bedouins, with whom he passes a considerable 
period. Another point of great interest in these sketches is the celebrated city of Damascus, of which we have many graphic and characteristic descriptions. The first volume con- 
cludes with a visit to Tripoli, Lebanon, and Baalbec. The second volume is filled with a journey to the coast of Arabia, and a comprehensive tour on the Island of Socotra: the whole 
forms a publication of singular interest and entertainment."—Naval and Military Gazette. ri 


EMILY: OR. THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 


By MRS. MABERLY. 
In 3 vols. With a Portrait of Emily. 


“One of the best novels of its class that has appeared for several seasons.”—~Times. 





JUST READY. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


From her Birth to her Bridal. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


SANDRON HALL; OR, THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By the HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 
Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF BEETHOVEN. 


By HIS FRIEND A, SCHINDLER; edited, with NOTES, &c, by IGNACE MOSCHELES. 
I 


n 2 yols. with Portrait, &c. 


IV. 


ITALY IN 1839. By FREDERIC VON RAUMER, 


Author of ¢ England in 1835,’ ‘Illustrations of History,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


v. vi. vil. 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. OLIVER CROMWELL AGNES STRICKLANDS 
By DR. GRANVILLE, AN Historica RoMANCE. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
Author of ‘ The Spas of Germany,’ &c. Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. Vol. IIL, with Illustrations. 
2 vols. with numerous Illustrations. Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. Price 8s. 6d. bound. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





blish sat > atthe AT onn I 3 and sold by all 
: +4, k's Court, C - Published Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by JoHN FRANCIS; & 
— ee bad Wowsvoukirs-Agoutes for ScoTLAaNo, Messts, Bell © Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for legcanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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